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THE CHURCH AND MEXICO. 


ese Holy Father has drawn the attention of all the 
faithful to Mexico by his appeal for prayers for 
the Church in that truly distressful land. 

What exactly is happening in Mexico? The diff- 
culty in answering this question arises not from lack of 
matter, but from the confused inability to sort out the 
overwhelming mass of information that has come from 
different sources. American and Canadian newspapers 
and reviews, representing the concern of people who 
are nearer the scene of all the trouble, are our chief 
informants, though it seems our own Press is beginning 
to take notice since we have an article on Mexico in 
The Times for April 21st. 

For the ordinary Englishman, with a taste for read- 
ing, Mexico is always associated with the valiant 
Cortés, whose exploits are cherished memories of our 
boyhood reading and are familiar to all who have read 
Prescott’s classic work. Mexico, which presented to 
Cortés its difficulties in the shape of orgies of human 
sacrifice, seems now to demand another Cortés to deal 
with orgies of another kind. 

The Faith, planted by the Spanish missionaries 
who followed in the wake of the conquerors, took firm 
root; and in the three hundred years of Spanish in- 
fluence a real Catholic tradition was formed and fos- 
tered, so that to-day ninety-nine per cent. of the entire 
population are said to be Catholic. Racially, the 
people are mixed. Of its fifteen million inhabitants, 
six million are pure-blooded Indians, one million pure- 
blooded Spaniards or Castilian Creoles, and eight mil- 
lion are Mestizos—the offspring of mixed Spanish and 
American-Indian parentage. This Indian-Spanish 
combination is the true Mexican. 
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No doubt racial hatreds, which led to the revolt 
against Spanish domination and finally to the declara- 
tion of independence in 1821, have much to do with 
the present troubles. Spanish and foreign priests are 
singled out for attack; and the Church, always re- 
garded as politically conservative and reactionary, is 
looked upon as the enemy (though it is interesting to 
remember that the standard of revolt against Spain, 
which culminated in Mexican emancipation, was first 
raised by two parish priests, Miguel Hildago y Costilla 
and José Maria Morelos). 

Whatever be the causes that have brought about 
the present persecution, the undoubted facts are 
appalling. The first oppressive measures against the 
liberty of the Church began after the overthrow of 
Spanish rule and the formation of the Republic. In 
1859, 1860, and 1873 laws were passed amounting to 
an entire severance of Church and State, and a virtual 
proscription of religion. These laws have been re- 
newed and extended as recently as 1917; and the 
present expulsions of priests and religious, the closing 
of churches, schools and institutes served by priests 
and nuns only mean that the established laws of the 
Republic are being ruthlessly enforced. There is an 
attempt being made to complicate the issue by the 
assertion that American capitalistic enterprise and 
foreign exploitation of the Mexican oilfields are root 
causes of the trouble. If such evils exist—as no doubt 
they do—they furnish no justification of the fact that 
the law of this ‘ free republican democracy ’ is framed 
specifically to rob the Church of its liberty, and to 
stamp out religion in the land. One has but to read 
the articles of the Republic’s Constitution to see that 
this is true. 

The law of the land prohibits any minister of any 
creed or religion unless he be Mexican born. Yet at 
the same time there is to be no religious education of 
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any kind; and seminaries, where native priests might 
be trained, are being closed down and the students and 
professors dispersed. Religious vows and monastic 
orders are forbidden. The State claims the right to 
determine the maximum number of ministers of reli- 
gion. In Tobasco the number of priests has been 
reduced to seven—seven priests for 180,000 souls! 
It was further enacted that these priests should not 
be less than forty years of age and married. The result 
has been that all except three priests (who are in hid- 
ing) have been exiled. 

In this free Republic priests have no vote; they 
are incapable of inheriting property from any indi- 
vidual to whom they are not related by blood within 
the fourth degree. Anyone who violates these statutes 
is deprived of trial by jury. Every Church or religious 
building now existing, or ever to come into existence, 
in Mexico is the sole property of the State. No reli- 
gious rite shall be performed except in buildings under 
government supervision. No priest may enter a school, 
nor may he or any of his dependents have anything 
whatsoever to do with any charitable or educational 
institution. This is the very briefest possible sum- 
mary of what is the accepted and established constitu- 
tion of the country. 

The Catholics of Mexico are computed to be ninety 
nine per cent. of the entire population, and yet there 
is not a single Catholic representative in the Federal 
Assembly. The elections are a farce, and the govern- 
ing body that framed this iniquitous constitution keeps 
itself in power by corrupt practice. For instance, in- 
the State of Queretara the opposing candidate was not 
even permitted to be registered, so that no one could 
vote forhim. In Morelia the ballot boxes were already 
filled when the polls opened. When other boxes were 
asked for, they were supplied; but, when the polls 
closed, their contents were burned. 
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It is the story of Bolshevist Russia all over again. 
An armed junta holds sway, and anarchy runs wild. 
The nationalisation of the sources of supply and the 
re-distribution of estates of land-owners (without 
compensation) among the peons is a beautifully euphe- 
mistic way of describing pillage and _ spoliation. 
Meanwhile, the same sad results of misery and starva- 
tion threaten to follow in Mexico as came from the 
communistic experiment in Russia. For example, in 
the State of Morelos the sugar yield, which used to be 
50,000 tons, is now nil. The rice and corn crops are 
one-tenth of what they were in 1910, and cattle raising 
has ceased. The cost of living is enormously exces- 
sive. Beggary and destitution are widespread: all 
the conditions favourable for the perpetuation of crime 
and disorder are being diligently fostered. The death 
rate exceeds forty to the thousand. The Government 
has money, power and guns and all the means of 
maintaining its prestige. 

It is Russia all over again; and, as in Russia, so in 
Mexico, the one stabilising influence in society, the one 
sure bulwark against anarchy—the Christian religion 
—is singled out for attack. 

The Times tells us that all the prohibited priests 
and nuns, Spanish, American and Irish, have de- 
parted. And we are left wondering where it will all 
end. 

THE Epitor. 
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A BRITISH AMBASSADOR AND THE 
VATICAN 


NGLISH public men very seldom make any 
public allusion to the activities of the Holy See. 
Very few of them give much attention either to its 
influence or to its policies. Sir Rennell Rodd, how- 
ever, as British Ambassador to Rome from 1908 until 
1919, had ample opportunities for becoming aware of 
the Pope’s existence as an international force. And 
in his latest volume of reminiscences,* which cover 
the whole period of the war, he discreetly reveals here 
and there his own observations and suspicions concern- 
ing the Vatican. Indeed, he does not disguise the fact 
that the information which reached him in his official 
capacity from various sources caused him constant 
apprehension during the war. And after the death, 
in August, 1914, of Pope Pius X (whom he credits 
with sufficiently ‘ humane ’ motives to have been likely 
to develop pro-Ally tendencies had he lived), Sir 
Renneli quite plainly regards the Holy See as being 
engaged in constant intrigues to bring the war to an 
end prematurely upon conditions advantageous to the 
Central Powers. 

The attitude of this ex-Ambassador towards the 
peace policy of the Holy See is not only characteris- 
tic of what most Englishmen of his orthodox and 
official type of mind felt throughout the war and still 
feel. It is worth examining more closely because Sir 
Rennell Rodd, who enjoyed unique advantages for 
ascertaining and understanding the pacific efforts of 
the Vatican throughout the war, failed completely to 
understand what Pope Benedict XV was striving to 
accomplish. Not even yet—in the lurid light of after 


* SociaL AND DipLoMATic MEMORIES (1902-1919). By Sir Rennell 
Rodd. (Edwin Arnold. 21/- net.) 
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events—does he appear to realise that the Pope’s 
efforts towards peace might possibly have been in- 
spired by a vision clearer and wiser than that of any 
of the belligerents. While the Central Powers and 
the Allies were each throwing every ounce of their 
energies into destroying one another, and incidentally 
the whole structure of Christian civilisation in Europe, 
the Holy See, whose sympathies were just as much 
concerned to protect Belgium and France and Italy 
from ruin as to uphold any effete political 7égime in 
Central Europe, was simply using every channel that 
it could keep open to discover whether that insane 
orgy of bloodshed and outrage could not be brought 
toanend. But Sir Rennell appears to be still entirely 
convinced that every peacemaker was either an ally 
or a dupe of the Kaiser. 

Sir Rennell Rodd’s place in history—in so far as 
his conscientious and industrious performance of his 
duties as Ambassador is likely to be remembered—will 
be associated with the successful diplomatic achieve- 
ment of persuading Italy to join the Entente Powers 
against her former Allies. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in his memoirs he notes with disapproval 
the efforts made by certain members of the Italian 
clergy in 1915 to stem the rising tide of agitation in 
favour of armed intervention. Later experience must 
have shown him that the clergy in Italy were not at any 
time more lacking in patriotism than any other class, 
and that, once the decision to make war was taken, 
they exercised the same inspiring influence in Italy as 
in every other country. But the amazing feature of 
Sir Rennell’s memoirs, in the light of subsequent his- 
tory, is that he still regards the peace-making efforts 
of the Vatican as a series of stabs in the back to the 
Allied Powers; as though France or England or Italy, 
to say nothing of Central Europe, would not have 
gained immeasurably by the conclusion of an earlier 
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peace. The Holy See’s refusal to admit that the war 
must go on—with its daily holocaust of lives, its cease- 
less toll of ruin, and its work of progressive demoral- 
isation—until Germany was beaten to her knees, seems 
to this diplomat, who had such unrivalled advantages 
for learning to look even a few years ahead, as proof 
that the Pope was incapable of weighing justice as 
fairly as other men. 

Obviously, if it were true that the war was in reality 
no more than a relentless union of the Allied Powers 
to insist upon redress for the wrongs that had been 
done by the German militarists in the summer of 1914, 
then, on so plain an issue, the Holy See might be 
expected to throw sts whole weight on one side against 
the other. But Sir Rennell Rodd knows better than 
most people that such was not the case. He knows 
perfectly well (and his memoirs only confirm what 
everybody else knows now) that, once the war had 
started, the Allies would never have made peace 
simply upon condition that reparation was done to 
Belgium and to Serbia. He himself was largely in- 
strumental in negotiating the secret treaty that brought 
Italy into the war against her former Allies by the 
promise of new territories at the expense of Austria. 
The transfer of those territories to Italy thenceforward 
became one of the indispensable conditions of peace. 
Time after time, as the war progressed, the demands 
of the Allies were altered and extended, until it was 
perfectly evident that a complete reorganisation of 
Europe must take place. Was it so perverse after all 
—above all, was it so short sighted—on the part of the 
Holy See to keep on raising the forlorn cry for peace? 
Not peace at any price, but peace by negotiation in- 
stead of peace by the exhaustion of Europe? It is 
strange indeed that any man should still be found to 
denounce those thankless appeals for peace : stranger 
still that it should be a man of such wide culture and 
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long training in international affairs, whom experience 
ought to have taught more than most men the instabi- 
lity of any settlement imposed by war. 

Sir Rennell Rodd had, moreover, better opportuni- 
ties than most men for realising how far from united 
the policy of the Allies was ; for appreciating the hope- 
less muddle and waste that was involved in fighting 
on instead of seeking an armistice. His book abounds 
in illustrations of such dissensions and such confusion. 
One incident in particular, which recalls curious recol- 
lections to the present writer, may serve to show what 
a crazy muddle the whole war had become, from the 
secret councils of the Allied command to the details 
of military organisation. Like most of those who 
landed in France in khaki at the end of 1916, I had 
seen enough of how the war was shaping to expect a 
general state of jaded confusion at the front. The 
troop-ship on which I crossed the channel with some 
hundreds of other officers was intended to arrive at 
Boulogne, where preparations for our landing and 
further transport had been made. But after our train 
had left London, certain well-intentioned persons at 
Boulogne had ordered that a cargo-steamer full of 
corn which had foundered close to one of the piers in 
Boulogne harbour should be refloated and brought in 
to the docks. Just as it was being towed across the 
mouth of the harbour, it foundered again, blocking the 
entire entrance to Boulogne. Our destination had, 
therefore, to be changed at the last minute, and we 
were diverted to Calais, to the consternation of the 
transport officers there, who had no means of provid- 
ing quarters either for us or for the stream of troops 
that arrived in the following days. With others who 
were similarly stranded, I spent the night in a railway 
carriage, which we found in a siding off Calais, hoping 
that we would not wake to find ourselves being carried 
during the night to some unknown destination, 
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Sir Rennell Rodd’s book now gives a certain interest 
to these otherwise insignificant recollections by reveal- 
ing that he himself arrived at Calais under somewhat 
similar circumstances on that same evening. Had we 
known that we were so close to exciting developments 
of higher policy, we would certainly have hastened to 
the waiting room of Calais railway station, where we 
would have found the British Ambassador to Rome 
‘ sitting on his luggage until midnight,’ when a patrol 
boat was to enable him to continue his breathless 
journey to London undertaken upon urgent instruc- 
tions from Mr. Lloyd George. We on our side were 
on our way to spend a ghastly winter in the swampy 
and frozen shell-holes of the Somme battlefields, 
where all hope of any further military success had 
been completely forestalled by the Germans’ imminent 
withdrawal to the Hindenburg line. Sir Rennell 
Rodd was rushing to London to consult about the 
possibility of launching a new Allied offensive through 
northern Italy. In his memoirs he now explains to 
us the details of the plan: 


‘The Prime Minister pointed out that there appeared to 
be a deadlock on the fighting fronts both in the West and 
in the East which there was little immediate prospect of 
breaking. The line of least resistance on which to push 
home a vigorous offensive appeared at that moment to be 
on the Italian front. A shortage of artillery had always 
handicapped Cadorna. If the Allies could make that shortage 
good, and also furnish a limited number of divisions to 
support the spring offensive, there seemed to be a fair pros- 
pect of breaking through in the direction of Laybach, and 
so of cutting the road to the Balkans, and of driving a wedge 
into the flank of the dual monarchy. Indirectly this would 
also react on the problem of Salonika.’ 


On the face of it, the scheme seemed promising. 
Cadorna, according to Sir Rennell, ‘ expressed the 
opinion that the plan was not only feasible, but that 
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it could be undertaken with good prospect of success.’ 
His estimate of the Allied assistance required was 
eight divisions and 300 guns. But the unity of pur- 
pose and of plan among the Allies was not such as 
we in the Somme shellholes innocently supposed. 


‘ The French, who were naturally reluctant to contemplate 
any transfer of men and material from their own front, 
where a renewal of offensive activity might be anticipated 
in the spring or early summer, did not meet this proposal 
with a refusal to co-operate. But they attached to their 
consent a condition that any loan of artillery should be 
limited to a specific period, and stipulated that the guns 
must be returned to France by April.’ 


And so that scheme, like many another for hastening 
the end of the war, dissolved in talk; for such was the 
sort of chaos in the higher command upon which the 
fate of the millions of fighting men in all the Allied 
armies depended at that time. And while all this fan- 
tastic confusion on top, even more than in the military 
machine itself, was prolonging the war month after 
month, and costing the lives of scores of thousands of 
bewildered soldiers, it is surely to the immortal credit 
of the Holy See that Pope Benedict XV and his coun- 
sellors never ceased from their striving to bring the 
ghastly business to an earlier end. Yet on almost the 
next page, after reciting the failure of the council of 
war which met in Rome to work out that plan for an 
offensive through northern Italy, Sir Rennell Rodd 
proceeds to criticise the Vatican for its disappointment 
at America’s decision to intervene in the war instead 
of using her economic power to bring about immediate 
peace. 

* An emissary or emissaries ’ (he writes) ‘ as to the source 
of whose inspiration Page entertained no doubt, had several 
times visited the American Ambassador and explained to him 


the interpretation of the obligations of neutrality which the 
Vatican hoped the President would adopt. . . A final message 
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sent just before America entered the war was almost in the 
nature of an indictment of the President for having missed a 
great opportunity of stopping the war by the refusal of 
supplies. Page found it impossible to reject the evidence 
available that these communications were inspired by the 
office of the Cardinal Secretary of State.’ 


Looking back to-day, can anyone seriously contend 
that such a solution—the enforced conclusion of an 
armistice by America’s refusal of supplies and of 
credit to all belligerents alike—would have saved 
Europe untold misery, averting the collapse of Russia 
and all its consequent tragedy in the East? Has any 
real compensating gain been secured that could not 
have been obtained as well through peace in 1917? 
Sir Rennell Rodd’s information (which he declares 
‘reached me from sources whose good faith I could 
not doubt, and which would of course have been stu- 
diously concealed from my colleagues at the Vatican ’) 
may or may not have been accurate. The astonishing 
fact is that he or anyone else should still criticise the 
Vatican’s attempts to hasten peace, as though the 
world would have suffered if they had succeeded. 

The climax of his criticism comes a few pages later, 
where he discusses the reasons that accounted for 
the Italian débdcle at Caporetto in September, 1917. 
‘ While the presence of only two weak corps (he writes) 
without any adequate support to hold a vulnerable sec- 
tion of the line, and a very questionable disposition of 
the artillery, seemed to the layman to justify much of 
the criticism they encountered, grave responsibility for 
what took place must rest on those who deliberately 
created the moral atmosphere which made defeat pos- 
sible and probably inevitable.’ 


* The area occupied by these divisions of the Second Army 
had for long remained a quiet portion of the Front, where 
the monotonous isolation of life in the trenches was unbroken 
by stirring events. It was none the less a position of great 
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importance, open to attack from both Tolmino and Plezzo. 
Here for many months a persistent anti-military propaganda 
had undermined the morale of peasant soldiers, with little 
or no knowledge of international conditions, whose restricted 
outlook had never conceived those ideals of the war which, 
in our country, had brought millions of volunteers to the 
flag. . . . The old professional soldiers had been, to a great 
extent, killed or disabled in the earlier phases of the cam- 
paign. The new officers were not in touch with their men, 
and had little hold upon them. Into this army had been 
drafted the men, strongly impregnated with the doctrines 
disseminated by the extreme Socialists, who had been com- 
promised in the serious riots at Turin and elsewhere, and 
who were sent as a punitive measure to the colours. Coming 
from industrial cities, where they had learned the catechism 
of their instructors, they became centres of infection, preach- 
ing pacifism and even sabotage. . . . The constant effort 
to discredit the Allies and to attribute, especially to ourselves, 
selfish motives for prolonging the struggle, of which we had 
ample evidence in Central Italy, had no doubt its effect also 
at the Front.’ 


* Then ’ (he concludes) ‘ when on the 16th of August 
the head of the Church, to many of them the only 
moral influence to which they were susceptible, issued 
his appeal for peace, affirming that the time had come 
when the war should cease, the agitator did not allow 
them to remain in ignorance of this pronouncement.’ 
As though the Pope’s appeal for peace were a shame- 
ful pronouncement that no decent man would allow 
the soldiers in the Allied armies to know of ; though it 
might be good enough for the soldiers of Germany 
and of Austria! 


Ambassadors are, after all, as liable as other men 
to the human weakness of seeking someone else upon 
whom to throw the blame for the failure of schemes in 
which they have played a leading part. But it would 
surely be difficult to surpass this instance of it. Three 
volumes of reminiscences crammed with detail, signi- 
ficant and otherwise, remain to show that, as an 
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Ambassador, Sir Rennell Rodd at least had the virtue 
of forgetting very little. But his attitude towards the 
Vatican, whose policy he had better opportunities 
than almost any other Englishman for understanding, 
would seem to show that, if he has forgotten nothing, 
he has also, like the Bourbons, learned astonishingly 
little, from the years that have followed upon the war. 


Denis GwyNNn. 


CHRIST TO MARY MAGDALEN 


O lavish with sweet spices! Shall I be 

In love’s respect less generous than thou art 
While down my body to the cross’s foot 

There streams the precious spikenard of my heart? 


ELIzABETH BELLOC. 
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THE FAITH OF AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC* 


ON the paper covers of this little book we find the 
following :— 

‘The purpose of this book is to supply an answer to the 
question : ‘‘ What is the meaning of Anglo-Catholicism? ”’ 
.... The past history of Anglo-Catholicism is described and 
its future prospects are estimated. Finally, an appeal is 
made for toleration, both of Anglo-Catholicism by the autho- 
rities of the English Church, and by Anglo-Catholics of other 
than themselves.’ 

Discussion carried on in the serene atmosphere of 
this little book invites the like serenity of discussion. 
If any words of ours are beyond the right of trank criti- 
cism or human courtesy we wish them unsaid. But we 
feel that the frankness of Dr. Stone’s statement can 
be rewarded only by as frank a criticism. 

(z) In the first place a Catholic, who, like his 
English forbears of fifteen centuries, is in full com- 
munion with the See of Rome, cannot fail to be struck 
with the title of the book. It is what it purports to 
be, nothing more or less than the faith of ‘ an English 
Catholic.’ It does not speak for any group; still less 
for any church. 

In reviewing the book, The Church Times (Feb. 
26th) calls ita “ Valuable Summary.’ ... . ‘ The book 
will be of immense service to both the clergy and the 
laity, and will serve an admirable purpose in making 
clear to Protestants and Roman Catholics exactly 
what Anglo-Catholicism accepts and rejects.’ 

We need not say how grateful we Roman Catholics 
should be to Dr. Stone if he could provide us with a 
statement of ‘ exactly what Anglo-Catholicism accepts 
or rejects.” We are not trying to be donnish or merely 
dialectical when we confess that we do not know where 
or to whom to turn for what Anglo-Catholicism—and 
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still less what the Church of England—accepts or 
rejects. 

Even our hopes that Dr. Stone could give us the 
faith of Anglo-Catholicism, if not of the Church of 
England, are dashed to the ground before we have 
opened more than the Introduction to the book. Dr. 
Stone frankly writes: ‘In the following pages the 
writer must try to show what Anglo-Catholics have in 
common aud wherein they differ’ (p. 5). In support 
of this meek disavowal of any authoritativeness, The 
Church Times says with equal frankness, Dr. Stone’s 
‘book, for the most part, is a statement of belief that 
all Anglo-Catholics will endorse.’ 

‘ For the most part’! Are not these words a tragic 
commentary on our religious misunderstandings? 
Anglo-Catholics must surely see the perplexity of 
friendly Roman Catholics who wish to learn at first 
hand from members of the Church of England what 
exactly is the Faith of the Church of England. The 
present writer, who can hardly be called an unfriendly 
critic of his separated brethren, has no joy in confes- 
sing that, after a study of some thirty or forty years, 
he cannot find anyone who will give him the faith of 
the English Church—or, indeed, if Dr. Stone is to be 
believed, who can give him the belief of any section 
of the Church. Statements as temperate and scho- 
larly as that of Dr. Stone will be accepted in their 
entirety—but only ‘ for the most part.’ So that if Re- 
union is to be collective and not individual, then Re- 
union must remain a will-o’-the-wisp; since the only 
professions of faith we can obtain are individual, not 
collective. 

Dr. Stone’s book is, then, entitled with dramatic 
accuracy. It is what it professes to be: the Faith— 
not of the English Church—but of an English 
Catholic! How can such an individual faith be the 
basis of collective Reunion? 
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(4) But the passage we have quoted, instead of les- 
sening the despair of Dr. Stone’s book, only lends this 
despair a further motive. ‘ Finally an appeal is made 
for toleration both of Anglo-Catholicism by the autho- 
rities of the English Church and by Anglo-Catholics 
of others than themselves.’ The complete character 
of this toleration is to be found in the closing section 
of Dr. Stone’s statement :— 


* By some means or other the practical policy of our rulers 
must find a way of tolerating the Anglo-Catholic section of 
the English Church. But the history and circumstances of 
the English Church being as they are, those who are thus 
tolerated must in their turn tolerate others. 

‘It was the mark of the policy adopted by the authorities 
of the English Church and State during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to allow within the National Church men of the 
most widely differing opinions; on the one hand, men who 
were almost Roman Catholics, provided they did not hold a 
doctrine about the Papacy inconsistent with the supremacy 
of the crown ; and, on the other hand, those who were almost 
Puritans, provided they would outwardly conform to the 
regulations of the Church. 

‘This policy differed much from the policy of intolerance 
adopted in the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI and 
Queen Mary; it was open to objections from very different 
quarters and of a very serious kind; at least, it held the 
English Church together and kept possibilities open; with 
various modifications it has remained the policy of the 
English Church ever since. 

‘To such toleration there must, of course, be limits. . 
Any who so far accept the doctrines of the supremacy and 
infallibility of the Pope that their position in the English 
Church is really untenable will in time find this out for them- 
selves and will act accordingly. And in a different quarter 
those who have definitely rejected the certain teaching of the 
creed to which the Universal Church is committed will come 
to recognise that their right place is not within the historic 
Church’ (pp. 111-112). 


So much in this statement is capable of various 
interpretation that our most friendly and effective 
criticism must be a questionnaire : 
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(1) As no one can be said to ‘ tolerate’ a doctrine 
he accepts, how can Anglo-Catholicism be the accepted 
doctrine of the Church of England, if it is only a 
tolerated doctrine of the Church of England? 

(2) What is this other doctrine which the Anglo- 
Catholic tolerates, but does not accept? 

(3) If this is not the whole Catholic Faith, what is 
it? 

(4) If it is the whole Catholic Faith, why do they 
not accept it? If it is not the whole Catholic Faith, 
how can they tolerate it? 

(5) If there is a Church which ‘ allows within itself 
men of the most widely different opinions ’ in matters 
of faith, has it any of the marks of the true Church? 

How can it be said to have the mark of Unity? 

(6) If this toleration of widely different opinions 
in matters of faith is praiseworthy because it has held 
together the Church of England, can it be called the 
Pillar and Ground of Truth? 

(7) If England cuts itself off from Rome and thus 
effectively excommunicated Rome, for not accepting 
the ‘ toleration of widely different opinions ’ on matters 
of faith, how can there be a Reunion on the basis of 
this toleration? 

Can the cause of the evil be the cure of the evil? 

(8) If Anglo-Catholics by their own free act enter 
into, as by the proceedings of the Church Assembly 
they are entering into a statutory and official recogni- 
tion of heretics [Modernists and Low Churchmen], 
inside the Church of England, on what Catholic prin- 
ciple do they not merely passively but actively foster 
heresy ? 

In other words, what is the Catholic principle on 
which, on the one hand, they approve of Athanasius 
and fellow-Catholics renouncing communion with 
Arians, and, on the other hand, they themselves 
arrange terms of intercommunion with Arians? 

* * * * * 
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One further question remains to be asked, although 
we have but slender hope that it will be answered. In 
1921 Dr. Darwell Stone and the Rev. F. W. Puller 
published a pamphlet [Who are Members of the 
Church? Longmans, Green and Co. | in answer to the 
[Church of Ireland] Archbishop of Armagh. This 
pamphlet was meant to prove that the Lambeth Appeal 
was wrong in saying that anyone is a member of the 
Church who is baptized and has belief in Our Lord. 
The writers of the pamphlet say :-— 


‘The Lambeth statement may be understood to mean: 
first, either that the organized bodies of baptized believers 
who believe in Our Lord and are in schism are part of the 
Church ; or, second, that while these bodies are outside the 
Church the members of them as individuals are members of 
the Church. 

‘In either case the statement is contrary to that consensus 
of patristic teaching of which we have given instance. For 
both the separated bodies as such, and the individual mem- 
bers of them, are regarded by the Fathers as outside the 
Church’ (p. 23). 


In Biackrriars of December, 1921, we ventured to 
write: ‘ The principle is quite clear. A Church in 
schism is not a member of the true Church. ° 

‘A member of a Church in schism is not a member 
of the true Church.’ 

Thereupon we ventured to ask a poignant question : 
‘ But the relation between the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England is one of schism. Therefore, 
if either the Church of Rome o7 the Church of England 
is in schism, either the Church of Rome or the Church 
of England is not part of the true Church—Which 
Church is in schism? Rome or England? 

After four years of waiting we looked forward to 
seeing an answer to this question in The Faith of an 
English Catholic. But we looked in vain. 


Vincent McNasp, O.P. 
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B ECAUSE the wages of the workman are not suff- 
cient for his personal needs and the needs of his 
household, the duty is laid by Parliament on the State 
of meeting the deficiency, as far as it may conveniently 
be done. Instead of granting the labourer a larger 
share of the wealth which labour has created, State 
aid is given. It really seems that the workman is not 
to be trusted with a living wage lest he spend it un- 
wisely. And no doubt a large number of our social 
reformers do sincerely believe that it is far better to 
stop all pocket money for the working class and let 
the State lay it out, than to trust the working class 
with the responsibility of spending all the money it 
has earned. 

But these good intentions of the social reformer are 
not the economic cause of low wages. Capital—.e., 
the investor—ever driven to reduce wages to the lowest 
level of subsistence, seeks native labour in the dark 
places of the earth because it is cheap labour ; and only 
cheap labour will procure the dividend desired by the 
investor. Labour—i.e., workmen—struggling to 
maintain a standard of comfort, must needs be at strife 
with capital when the issue is so plainly set. The 
investor must have dividends. The workman must 
have what he can get in the way of wages. To bring 
wages down, capital, through its federations of indus- 
try, orders a lock-out. To resist a reduction of wages, 
or to gain an increase, the workman goes on strike. 
These manifestations of class struggle recur. It is 
the business of the managing director to win the highest 
dividend he can for his shareholders. It is the busi- 
ness of the trade union to keep up the standard of life 
for its members. 
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Vainly are appeals made for a Living Wage and 
the Rerum Novarum quoted. Employer and em- 
ployed cannot agree on a definition of the Living 
Wage; and indeed a Living Wage varies, and must 
vary, with the tastes and habits of the individual wage- 
earner; its amount depending on whether he be mar- 
ried or single, a person of social instincts or a recluse. 
As for the Rerum Novarum—what authority has Pope 
Leo XIII, spake he never so wisely, over men who 
acknowledge no divine governance in the world? The 
ordinary shareholder wants his dividends; he invests 
his money to get this dividend. The average Catholic 
shareholder is loyal to the Papacy, and, it may well 
be, is devoted to the Pope. But in the matter of his 
investments, neither Leo XIII, nor any successor 
seated on the throne of St. Peter is consulted. The 
Rerum Novarum demands a Living Wage for the 
labourer, and—too often it happens—this Living 
Wage can only be paid by a reduction of dividends, 
perhaps by paying no dividend at all. The Catholic 
investor, for all his devotion to the Papacy, does not 
issue instructions to his stock-broker to act on the 
advice of Papal Encyclicals. As for the trade unions, 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies at the Board of 
Trade would look askance at any set of rules modelled 
on the wisdom of the popes. The Christian conscience 
must not be revolted by trade union rules—the Regis- 
trar will see to that; on the other hand, trade union 
rules must not distress the conscience of the non- 
Catholic and non-Christian workman; the Registrar 
will see to that. 

And yet by no means is it clear that here, in Great 
Britain, we have done prudently in neglecting to make 
a Living Wage the first charge on industry, in striving 
to gain high dividends and profits rather than to pay 
high wages. For the lower the wage the more insistent 
is the social activity on behalf of the wage earner, and 
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the greater the number of what are called ‘social 
problems.’ (We call them ‘social problems,’ but 
really they are all problems of poverty.) 

The activities of the social reformer on behalf of the 
underpaid labourer are tremendous; the committees 
and organisations set up to supply the family of the 
labourer with the common necessities, which a living 
wage would supply, are numerically appalling. And 
these committees and organisations all mean money 
—for the rent of offices, for printing and stationery, 
for the salaries of secretaries and organisers. Fre- 
quently much of the money collected for these charit- 
able ends is subscribed by the very persons who draw 
their incomes from investments and receive a dividend 
at the expense of a living wage. So that it is the 
wage denied to the labourer which is, in part, returned 
to him by the philanthropic society ministering to the 
needs of his family. 

Since by common consent the voluntary agency, for 
all its multiple forms, cannot meet all the needs of 
the underpaid workman and his family, the State is 
called intohelp. More and more is the State expected 
to supply the wants and services, the amenities and 
conveniences of social life to people who are too poor 
to pay for them directly. And here, as with the good 
works of the voluntary agency, the people benefitted 
are too poor to pay directly for the things they need 
because they do not receive a Living Wage. Receiv- 
ing less than a Living Wage, denied, that is, a fair 
share of the wealth their labour has created, the money 
is doled out to them by the State in grants for educa- 
tion, grants for houses, grants to their children, grants 
to their widows, in payments for being unemployed, 
and in pensions for reaching old age. In the admini- 
stration of State aid vast numbers of inspectors are 
engaged and heavy expenses are incurred. The num- 
ber of salaried public officials steadily grows, the 
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power of the bureaucracy gets stronger with every 
fresh department inaugurated. 

Has it been altogether a sound policy this—of low 
wages and high taxes for supplementing the low 
wages? Should we have done better in Great Britain 
had we aimed at the Living Wage, and sought—each 
one of us—to pay the highest wage possible rather 
than secure the highest dividend no matter how low 
the wages? At least we might have been less encum- 
bered by the settlement in our midst of so vast an 
army of public officials—all busily engaged in 
arranging the affairs and ministering to people who, 
given a Living Wage, are not incapable of arranging 
their own affairs and ministering to themselves without 
any official assistance. 

At every turn some new suffering of the poor is 
revealed, some fresh injury disclosed; to be mitigated 
either by the State or by the voluntary agency instead 
of by the payment of a Living Wage to the sufferer. 
Ever the tale of wrong inflicted on all not in receipt 
of a Living Wage is lengthened, and the cry on behalf 
of the poor more loudly sounded. While the charit- 
able take up an increasing space in the newspapers 
with advertisements for funds, and flood the land with 
appeals for help for a thousand good causes (advertise- 
ments and appeals and incidental expenses all to be 
paid for), the social reformer—no less charitable— 
insists, confidently and no less emphatically, on State 
aid. In truth, all who live in close contact with 
poverty, and see daily the hardships that afflict the 
poor, feel compelled to do something to diminish the 
list of wrongs, and, urged by conscience, demand 
redress for at least one particular injury on the list. 

Take the case of the poor in the administration of 
justice, the hardship of the poor in the law courts. 
That the law presses more hardly on the poor than on 
the rich, that in the law court, as elsewhere, the poor 
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man is at a disadvantage because he is poor—these 
things are seen as shameful and intolerable wrongs 
by not a few who love justice and hate iniquity. Here, 
for instance, are the words of the Bishop of Pella (and 
with him the Anglican Bishop of Manchester, Dr. 
Scott Lidgett, and Miss Lucy Gardner, of the Society 
of Friends), introducing a book on /ustice and the 
Poor in England’ :— 


‘ We have knowledge of the present deplorable condition 
of the poor in legal matters, who in many cases, through not 
being able to pay for the ordinary facilities to secure justice, 
are denied justice in the civil and criminal courts, and are 
unable to know or be advised about their legal rights and 
duties : it appearing that in those few cases where legal aid 
is given in this country, it is never given as of a right, full 
and permanent, and is not of the character which an ordinary 
citizen is accustomed to receive by paying for it.’ 


Something must be done; of that the Bishop of 
Pella out of his full ‘ knowledge of the present deplor- 
able condition of the poor in legal matters’ is assured. 
And Mr. Gurney-Champion, who has spent many 
years in the study of this particular problem of poverty, 
is no less certain that something ought to be done. 
Now, since this deplorable condition of the poor in 
legal matters is the result of poverty, it would seem 
that the first thing to be done is to get rid of the poverty 
which causes the deplorable condition; or if we cannot 
entirely get rid of it, to strive to diminish it. 

With a Living Wage comes a stout heart. The fear 
of lawyers and judges and policemen only afflicts the 
constitutionally timid, shy and retiring souls found in 
all social classes to whom publicity is a shame. Out 
of work and penniless, or always underpaid, and there- 
fore insufficiently fed and perpetually anxious, how 
can we—starved and wretched—be a match for the 


1 JUSTICE AND THE Poor IN ENGLAND. By F. C. G. Gurney- 
Champion. (Routledge. 7/6 net.) 
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clever people in the law courts? Give us an adequate 
livelihood, a Living Wage, the pride of a citizen in 
a great and powerful land, and the law and its officers 
will have no terrors for us. Neither shall we go in 
terror of every bureaucrat who issues ordinances for 
our obedience. Our meekness in the presence of 
public servants is commonly sheer cowardice; it does 
not spring from good will or any traditional respect for 
officials. Indeed, no such tradition exists in England. 
(Charles Dickens, the most English of all writers in 
the nineteenth century, makes that quite plain. To 
him all parochial officials and officers of the State— 
beadles, magistrates, judges of the high court, parlia- 
mentary persons, and civil servants of the Circumlo- 
cution Office—were more or less ridiculous and 
tyrannical. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that Dickens had been a newspaper reporter, and no 
newspaper reporter has any respect for the people 
whose doings he reports.) Fear is at the bottom of the 
injustice the poor suffer in the law courts. Let courage 
be fostered, and police court magistrates, juries and 
country justices will not so frequently make mistakes 
through the incapacity of the poor—plaintiff or 
defendant—to explain simple matters of fact in the 
witness-box, to tell from the dock the truth that will 
clear matters up. Fear makes people inarticulate; it 
breeds confusion in the mind, and makes the lips utter 
foolishness. Fear in the presence of the law—save 
in the case of the constitutionally fearful—is the result 
of poverty. Poverty occurs when the Living Wage is 
not paid. Therefore, the first thing to be done, if we 
are to get at the root of the matter, is to support every 
movement for a Living Wage. 

There is a second cause of the denial of legal justice 
to the poor; and it is the ground of injustice to many 
who are not to be ranked with the poor, being indeed 
of wealth sufficient for a modestly comfortable exis- 
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tence—the wording and phrasing of acts of parliament 
and legal documents generally. Is it done deliber- 
ately—this wording of laws and enactments, of 
agreements and summonses, in a jargon that is utterly 
incomprehensible to the average man? Are our law- 
makers resolved that no one shall be able to interpret 
the law except the lawyer—and not always lawyers, 
otherwise there would be no reversing of decisions in 
the Court of Appeal and no upsetting of the Court of 
Appeal by the supreme tribunal of the House of 
Lords? 

The Acts relating to the law of landlord and tenant, 
at the present time, are, in their obscurity and difficulty 
of interpretation, a monstrous scandal. For a layman 
to pretend to know how he stands in the eye of the law 
concerning the room or rooms where he lives is im- 
possible. And this, which should be the simplest and 
plainest matter of law—the relation of landlord and 
tenant—is so difficult a puzzle, so subtle a mystery, 
‘hat none of us knows where he stands. (‘There is 
an exquisite subtlety, and the same is unjust,’ wrote 
the author of the sacred book of Wisdom.) The bur- 
den of this injustice of laws, framed in words too hard 
to be understood, falls more deeply on the poor; it 
ought to be removed. It could be removed if the 
friends of the poor in Parliament, and they are many, 
would rest from bringing in such a multitude of bills 
for the further improvement of society, and would at 
once tackle the drafting of laws that could be read by 
all, and by all be understood. To ponder the meaning 
of words is a fascinating pursuit, but it can become a 
dangerous obstruction; and it is a wicked business 
when it hinders justice. 

Mr. Gurney-Champion’s plan for getting justice for 
the poor (and the Bishop of Pella declines to commit 
himself ‘as to the merits of the suggested scheme’) 
is a National Organization with provincial governing 
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bodies, certificating committees, bureaux, provision for 
criminal proceedings, provision for civil proceedings 
—personally-conducted tours, if necessary, to the 
House of Lords itself. Prodigious! That most de- 
testable of all persons who ever pleaded ix forma 
pauperis, Peter Peebles, in Red Gauntlet, would have 
revelled in such a plan. 


Mr. Gurney-Champion’s scheme is to be respected 
because it is the fruit of long and patient endeavour 
to be of service to the poor and to lessen one injustice 
that afflicts the poor. But to set up yet another body 
of official persons to serve the poor, and to create 
another set of salaried officers of the State at the public 
expense, will not in the long run make for justice. 


For the injustice that falls on the poor is the result 
of their poverty, and this poverty is directly due to 
low wages, wages that will not cover the necessary 
provision for the workman’s household. As long as 
the workman and workwoman are denied a Living 
Wage, so long will injustice trouble the land, and the 
poor be at a disadvantage in the law court. 


The poor will always be with us. The weak in mind 
and in body, the men and women of defective will, the 
unstable, the bruised and ailing; upon them will the 
cunning and the strong ever prey, and for them will 
the charitable and the valiant ever fight. 


Concerning the mass of poverty which exists side 
by side with the excessive wealth of cities ; it is directly 
caused by a distribution of wealth which makes the 
payment of dividends and not a Living Wage the first 
thing to be attended to. We can go on multiplying 
philanthropic agencies and departments of State-aid 
until we absorb not only the Living Wage, but the 
merchant’s reasonable profit, in making provision for 
the comfort of the poor. What is the end of such a 
policy? 
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It is not by any means clear that it would not be 
far better to pay a Living Wage—the highest possible 
wage—and let the people who earn the wage have the 
spending of it, even the spending of it on lawyers and 
doctors of medicine should occasion arise. 


JosepH CLayTON. 


A PRIEST’S COLLOQUY 


When I have suffered for Thee 
Then I shall learn to weep 

As I bend above Thy Body, 
And see Thy Blood run deep. 


When I have pleaded guilty, 
And bade men set Thee free, 
Then I shall feel Thy fetters 
Most sweetly clasping me. 


When I have thrown my ashes 
On the winds of love and death, 
Thy Fire shall burn within me 
For blood and sense and breath. 


Oh God, become so lowly 

With wounds and tears and pain, 
How can my eyes behold Thee, 
And my heart not break in twain? 


Cyprian Rice, O.P. 
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THE OUTCAST WOMAN* 


A PERSON in search of adventure might join a 

Polar expedition, arrange an aerial flight round 
the world or found a newspaper entirely dedicated to 
truth-telling. These adventures are of the more spec- 
tacular and expensive kind, and only within the reach 
of the favoured few. A cheaper way of satisfying the 
thirst for adventure is to empty your pockets of all 
your money, dress in the oldest and shabbiest clothes 
you can find, and make yourself a tramp. This is 
what Mrs. Cecil Chesterton did—not exactly for the 
fun of the thing, not in search of romance and adven- 
ture, but to study destitution, and to prove to herself 
that a woman without status and that recommendation 
which is called a ‘ character ’ or a ‘ reference ’ cannot 
obtain employment in any recognised craft or calling. 

We have heard of these amateur explorers into the 
underworld before. Are they not, we ask ourselves, 
mere spectators, 7z, though not of the surroundings 
they have themselves freely chosen? They go among 
the outcasts to record facts and register impressions, 
but they are only onlookers and not outcasts them- 
selves. If any of these thoughts arise with regard to 
Mrs. Chesterton’s personal experiment, her book, /” 
Darkest London, will dispel them. She says: ‘ I left 
my home one evening in February. I wore my own 
clothes, which were shabby but not ragged. I had 
watertight shoes and a raincoat—and not a penny in 
my pocket. I had determined to start life from an 
entirely new angle. I would arrive in London with 
nothing but my personality between me and starva- 
tion.’ She made herself an outcast. Every penny 
that came her way, every meal she ate was either 


*In Darkest Lonpon. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. (Stanley 
Paul. 5/- net.) 
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begged or earned. She slept in Salvation Army Shel- 
ters, doss-houses, and casual wards: she wandered 
about all night when she could not get a bed : she sold 
matches in the street—becoming an expert at this par- 
ticular game in a way that professionals might envy : 
she scrubbed and whitened door-steps at threepence 
a time: she did charring and all the nondescript jobs 
by means of which the outcast woman strives to earn 
enough to keep body and soul together, and get the 
wherewithal for a night’s lodging. Tragic, pathetic, 
heart-breaking are but feeble epithets for describing 
the conditions of misery and starvation of the women 
among whom she mixed. And how is it that women 
can come to this state of things in the richest city of 
the world’s largest empire? There are ready answers 
to this question. ‘ Dislike of effort—bone laziness it 
is called—a vagabond love of a shiftless life, an in- 
grained determination to live on other people’s gener- 
osity; these are some of the reasons advanced for 
destitution.’ But Mrs. Chesterton says she has never 
believed these glib assertions. 

The root cause of the trouble is the lack of houses. 
The fewer the houses, the higher the rents. The 
poorest of the poor who, through unemployment or 
some other misfortune, cannot pay the rent for a miser- 
able room or for the part of a miserable room find 
themselves homeless and on the streets. 

Mrs. Chesterton makes a great point of the fact that 
destitute women are worse off in every respect than 
men. There is less accommodation offered to women. 
In fact, ‘ in the whole of London—North, South, ‘East 
and West—there is but one casual ward where the des- 
titute female can find a bed.’ It seems that since the 
war women’s casual wards have been handed over to 
the other sex. ‘ This male invasion of casual wards 
intended for women is an outcome of the fear of the 
authorities that an ex-service man should be discovered 
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bedless and starving in the streets. This would arouse 
a very general indignation, and a steady fire of middle- 
class criticism would be directed against the powers 
that be. .... Were a man who had fought in his 
country’s cause found on the Embankment in the last 
stage of exhaustion, letters to the Press would rain 
down from all parts, the whole question of unemploy- 
ment would be raised, and the old taunt of ingratitude 
flung in the teeth of the particular Cabinet responsible 
at the time.’ Mrs. Chesterton says: ‘ I want to make 
it perfectly plain that I, for one, would not take any 
beds from the men who fought for England. But 
why should the women, wives, mothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, of those same heroes be flung into the street 
in order to save the authorities from well-merited 
attack? The plea that an old soldier must not starve 
does not, and cannot, justify the callous indifference 
shown to a woman homeless and hungry.’ 

There is always a vague fear among the authorities 
that they may incur the jibe of encouraging prostitu- 
tion. Now, not every outcast woman is a prostitute, 
and, even if she were, would she not seem to need 
more attention and care rather than less? Mrs. 
Chesterton avows herself an agnostic—though she says 
she was prepared to admit the existence of God when 
she discovered in a Salvation Army Shelter on a freez- 
ing morning that hot water was provided for washing ! 
She has no moral axe to grind. The reform of harlots 
is no business of hers. But it is obvious that those 
social workers who have a spiritual aim must, before 
they begin preaching to prostitutes, change the condi- 
tions which in many cases make their pathetic trade a 
necessity. Give them the means of livelihood, feed 
them, house them, restore their human dignity and 
self-respect : then there may be some hope of better 
things. But it is futile, not to say un-Christian, to 
suggest that a woman may not be housed because she 
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is supposed to be wicked, especially when the male 
partner in sin is not so handicapped. 

A whole chapter of this book is devoted.to an excel- 
lent description of the Night Refuge at Crispin Street, 
which is run by the Sisters of Mercy. This wonderful 
institution was founded by Monsignor Gilbert sixty 
years ago. It is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions. Every night, during the winter months, 
from November ist until May Ist, one hundred and 
twelve women with their children and one hundred 
and forty men are housed for the night and provided 
with supper and breakfast free of charge. No ques- 
tions are asked of applicants—except, what is your 
name? Catholics, Protestants, Jews are all admitted, 
irrespective of creed. The sole qualification for admit- 
tance is need. Good, plain hot meals are provided, 
there are bath-rooms, boilers for washing clothes and 
two cheery, blazing fires at either end of the long 
dining halls. The only pathetic thing about this in- 
stitution is that when the two hundred and sixty two 
men and women have been admitted many have to be 
turned away on the cold winter nights. 

This only means that the good work should be multi- 
plied, and other such Refuges should be established 
in other parts of London. This is the hope and aim of 
Mrs. Chesterton, though she says that the Crispin 
Street Refuge is ‘ practically unique, and it would be 
eg impossible to construct another on similar 

ines.’ 

* The refuge does its work quietly, and has but little 
recognition in the Press; indeed, until I visited Crispin 
Street, like the majority of my fellow journalists, I 
was unaware of its existence, and for this reason I 
should like to make it known that, for over sixty years, 
the homeless, the hungry, and the forlorn have been 
taken in and quietly and unostentatiously looked after. 
You have only to talk to the Sisters in Charge to under- 
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stand how blessed a thing is this home of healing, 
where none are turned away and—miraculous signifi- 
cance—no questions are asked.’ The Refuge during 
last season provided 42,019 nights’ lodgings and 
90,018 meals to poor people—a record that speaks 
eloquently for itself. 

Mrs. Chesterton has given us a tragic story, which 
should be read because it is true as well as tragic. She 
insists on the invariable kindliness and sympathy 
prevailing among the destitute poor, their heroic, un- 
grumbling patience, their unselfish readiness to help 
one another and, above all, their good manners. ‘ In 
the world of the destitute there is a diversity of morals, 
but only one code of manners.’ 

She does not believe that destitution is necessarily 
the outcome of delinquency. It is the result of econo- 
mic pressure, lack of suitable housing accommodation, 
and the frightful conditions of our industrial 
civilization. 

She has a constructive scheme of her own, and she 
tells us that if she can get twenty-four thousand 
women to contribute a penny twelve times a year, she 
will have enough for helping to provide shelters for 
those poor women who are now obliged to sleep on 
the Embankment and under the bridges. Twenty- 
four thousand pennies a month does not sound an 
extravagant demand, especially when one thinks of 
the millions of pounds spent daily for four and a half 
years on a war which achieved—what? 


BerNnarp Detany, O.P. 


Those who are interested in Providence (Row) Night Refuge 
and Home, 50 Crispin Street, London, E.1, may care to know 
that the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of that excellent institution 
has to regret the Committee’s inability to deal adequately with 
the large deficit of more than £1,700 carried forward from War 
years. 
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IV, 


Pre-renaissance art is not, as many solemnly 
declare, unimportant because verisimilitude (truth to 
appearance) was not attempted by primitive artists. 
The gargoyles on the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris are not without beauty because, in so far as they 
represent anything at all, they represent Devils. 
Neither the camera nor the text-book of moral theology 
are the test of Beauty. A work of art is not to be judged 
beautiful in the degree of its likness to anything, nor 
in the degree of its likeness to something lovable, nor, 
supposing we deem a woman to be more lovable than 
a spider, is a portrait of a woman to be judged to be 
more beautiful than a portrait of a spider. Conversely 
ugliness in a work of art is not measured by the degree 
in which the work departs from natural appearance, 
nor is a work of art necessarily ugly’, because it is like 
nothing lovable. 

These misunderstandings are variously felt by 
different persons and different kinds of work suffer in 
different ways. Thus painting suffers most, music 
perhaps least. Most people can appreciate a tune for 
its own sake, or even a symphony, and do not insist 
that it shall imitate any natural noise. Few people 
can see painting in the same way and appreciate form 
and colour as such, but insist upon imitation and 
ethical standards, forgetting that neither imitation nor 
the inculcation of morals is the artist’s business. The 


® We use the word ‘ugly’ as signifying the exact opposite 
of ‘ beautiful’ (i.e. privation of Beauty) though colloquially it 
may mean merely clumsy or uncouth. 
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musician does not write the poem to which he may be 
asked to make appropriate music. Nor does the painter 
write the Gospel history to which he may be required 
to give appropriate shape and colour. And as the 
musician may invent melodies which are in themselves 
good and right without reference to any literature, so 
may a painter invent melody and harmony in his own 
material. Beauty is not to be compared with loveli- 
ness. Beauty is absolute, the lovely is lovable rela- 
tively to our love of it. Beauty is absolute and 
independent as our love. But the taste of an apple is 
lovely only if we taste it and love the taste. The 
Madonna of Cimabue is beautiful with an absolute 
Beauty. The Madonna of Sassoferrato is lovely be- 
cause it portrays that kind of woman who is lovable to 
those who love that kind of woman, and in that kind 
of attitude which is charming to those who are charmed 
by it. 

That there is Beauty which is independent of 
human love is of course a statement which many 
declare false, and a whole school of modern philoso- 
phers and many ancient ones have built their systems 
upon the denial of absolutes. Such is not the Catholic 
philosophy, and those who affirm that everything is 
relative are themselves guilty of an absolute statement 
which places them at the mercy of Catholic philoso- 
phers. But, it is said, though there be absolute truth 
and absolute Goodness there need not be absolute 
Beauty. Surely Beauty at least is a purely relative 
term. If beauty be defined as that which represents 
the lovable, then, of course, beauty is merely relative 
to man’s affections. But if we discover a quality in 
things which is not their goodness and is not their 
truth, a quality found in innumerable things known to 
be unlovable, which, though lovable indeed, is not 
itself lovableness, what shall we call this quality? 
Common to the lily and the gorilla, to the rain- 
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bow and the spider, to the village dance and 
the tragedy of Macbeth, to the Kaffir’s kettle and 
the Portland vase, a thing ineffable and having 
no degrees, it is the splendour of order and is 
called Beauty. That which is true relatively to man’s 
experience is relatively true. That which is true rela- 
tively to God’s being is absolutely true. That which 
is good relatively to man’s need is relatively good. 
That which is good relatively to God’s will is abso- 
lutely Good. That which is beautiful relatively to 
man’s love of it is relatively beautiful, and is more 
strictly called lovely. That which is beautiful rela- 
tively to God’s love of it is Beautiful absolutely. 

Therefore the sole test of absolute values is God, 
and this is of necessity, for God is in fact by definition 
the only absolute being.” 

We may now approach the general question : what 
is the relation of art to life according to the Catholic 
conception of it? And we may also conclude the argu- 
ment showing that art is the only human activity ix 
itself worth pursuing and man’s only abiding earthly 
solace. 

These latter are, of course, dependent upon the 
answers to the general questions, for it is only upon 
the acceptance of the rightness of such and such rela- 

1° Diagramatically : . 

Rel. Truth: Bricks are good to build with. (Dependent 

upon man’s experience.) 

Ab. Truth: Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another. (Independent, for so God 
ts. 

Rel. Good: Railway trains. (Dependent upon man’s 
need.) 

Ab. Good: Your sanctification. (Independent, for it is 
God’s will.) 

Rel. Beauty (loveliness) : View from Richmond Hill. (De- 
pendent upon man’s affection.) 

Ab. Beauty : A Cross (e.g.) on the ass’s back. (Indepen- 
dent, for so God loved the world.) 
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tionships that we may deem such and such to be 
supremely worth while. 

The Church has nowhere said this and this is the 
relation of art to life. She has formulated a certain 
creed, and the acceptance of that creed necessarily 
involves certain conclusions. What conclusion does 
the creed necessarily involve in the matter of art? 

The first two questions and answers in the 
children’s catechism” supply the answer : 


1. Who made you? 
God made me. 


2. Why did God make you? 


God made me to know Him, love Him and 
serve Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him for ever in the next. 


We may conclude from this that man is a creature 
of God, such that he is capable of the knowledge of 
God, the love of God, and the service of God and of 
the beatific vision of God. Such is the nature and 
end of man to which, also, he can be unfaithful. 

What earthly pursuit is, for such a being, most 
worth while? We have seen that Truth is the object 
of the intelligence, and that Good is the object of the 
will. We have seen that the Beautiful is that which 
the soul apprehends intuitively as having an order both 
right and good. Truth is in itself good. Good is in 
itself right. But the Beautiful is in itself both good 
and right. 

Now what, in fact, is in itself worth while? 

(2) Shall I work to discover the truth of the rela- 
tionships of numbers? That is not ix itself worth while 
because their relationships are already known to God. 


*! As approved by the Bishops of England and Wales (called 
‘The Penny Catechism’). London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 


bourne, 2d. 
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(6) Shall I put my hand in my pocket and give a 
penny to a beggar? That is not iz itself worth while 
because I could send it to him by messenger just as 
well. (c) Shall I make something of which it may 
be said that it is ‘a thing well made,’ such that, being 
seen, it gives delight to the intelligence—for what it 
is, not for what it signifies? That in itself zs worth 
while; for in such activity man collaborates with God 
in creating. 

You may not desire to make things; you may not 
be able to do so to your own satisfaction, but the 
activity is really worth while because a thing well made 
is an end in itself. The love of Truth and the love 
of one’s neighbour are ends in themselves as is the 
love of Beauty. But the book setting forth Truth is 
not as such an end in itself, nor is the act of charity : 
whereas the work of art is initself anend. If we deny 
this we deny the Catholic doctrine of the reality and 
good of matter.” 

You cannot envisage scientific research in heaven, 
nor any scope for relief work among the inhabitants. 
But play and heaven are obviously compatible, for in 
playing man knows himself to be the friend and part- 
ner of God, and the good player is not he who most 
desires to win, but he who most loves the game * 

The Bible, regarded simply as the literary deposit 
of truth, is not iz itself worth while. It is a means to 
an end. The Resurrection of Our Lord, regarded 
simply as a proof of His Divinity, was not i itself 
worth while. It was the means to an end—.e., ‘ our 
regeneration into the living hope.’ 

The smallest daisy in the grass is in itself worth 
while. For it is a thing, a being in itself and it exhibits 


12 Cf. Walt Whitman (e.g.) ‘ Architecture is what you do toa 
building when you look at it,’ i.e. there is no objective but only 
subjective reality in beauty. But this is heretical and untrue. 


18* Ludens coram eo omni tempore.’ Prov. viii, 30. 
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in itself the what and why and how of God. It is 
not a means to an end. ‘It lasteth and for ever 
shall, for God loveth it.’ 

It should be clear, then, that, for man who is com- 
pounded of both the sensible and the spiritual, that 
activity alone is in itself worth pursuing, which is, like 
himself, both sensible and spiritual in its nature, for 
in such activity alone does man completely fulfil his 
nature, and in such alone can he find abiding solace 
upon earth. 

That art is the sole activity in itself worth pursuing 
on earth is demonstrable by argument from the nature 
of man and his powers. That art zs man’s sole abiding 
solace upon earth is shown by the facts of history. 
Many merely sensible things are consoling, but they 
do not abide. Many purely spiritual things are con- 
soling, but they are not of earth. Throughout the 
whole of his history man has found abiding consolation 
in art, for it employs and satisfies both his spiritual 
and his sensible nature, and is in one form or another 
constantly present in the world, and is an activity con- 
stantly inviting his engagement. 

Therefore, although the Church has not formulated 
any esthetic doctrine, a certain relation of art to life 
may be implicit in her teaching and explicit in her 
effects. She has not said art is such a thing, life is 
such a thing, and such is the relation between them. 
She defines the nature of man and, as far as may 
be possible, the nature of God, and she defines the 
relationship of man to God. In these definitions the 
nature of the work of the artist and its relation to life 
are implicit. 

But it must not be supposed that the esthetic im- 
plications of Catholicism are peculiar toit. The Truth 
of the Church’s definitions of Faith and Morals are 
peculiar to her, but neither a truly religious spirit nor 
the book of Nature are her exclusive possessions. 
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Many nations and many individuals have in various 
times and places been imbued with a belief in absolute 
values, and have lived and worked under the sway of 
such belief. The state of affairs prevailing to-day in 
what are called civilized countries is really exceptional 
and abnormal. The excessive regard paid to things 
of demonstrably relative importance is quite uncom- 
mon and.-transitory. The soul of man demands 
absolute sanctions, and in the absence of divinely 
revealed truth he will invent revelations for himself, 
and will even shed his blood for his faith. The 
phenomena of many divinely inspired arts and only one 
divinely inspired Church is, however, not so puzzling 
as it may appear, for, whereas the Church alone” is 
divinely guided in the teaching of Faith and Morals, 
the whole world is and has always been divinely guided 
in its attempt to acquire understanding of Beauty and 
the achievement of it. 


The esthetic implied in Catholic theology is not 
essentially different from that implied by many other 
religions. The fundamental is the belief that there 
are things good in themselves, true in themselves, 
and beautiful in themselves. The holding of such 
belief is actually equivalent to belief in God and the 
doctrine of God is built upon it. It is the basis of 
religion. 

All great religions—.e., all religions which have 
captured the enthusiasm of men during long periods of 
time—have been the inspiration of great art, for they 
have promoted and fostered the attitude of mind essen- 
tial for the production of things of transcendental 
value, but in those times and places wherein religion 
has not been or is not the motive force, the capacity, 
the intelligence, the will to give more than relative 


* Non fecit taliter omni nationi et judicia sua non manifes- 
tavit eis.’ Ps. 147. 
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value to work is the rare possession of exceptional 
individuals. 

The matter may be illuminated by a very simple 
illustration. Among Catholics one of the most well- 
known and widely-encouraged practices is daily medi- 
tation upon ‘ the four last things’: Death, Judgment, 
Helland Heaven. To the Protestant mind this seems 
an extraordinarily gloomy proceeding, even for 
grown-up people, and their imagination is revolted 
at the thought of little children terrorising their inno- 
cent minds with thoughts of death, of vengeance, of 
fire and ....as they suppose, finishing the meditation 
with the sticky sweets of a foolishly anemic heaven. 

We cannot here set out to convince any one that 
meditation upon ultimate things is not in itself a source 
of gloom. The point is this : that the attitude of mind 
induced by the practice of meditation upon things 
having no measure of value in time or place is an 
attitude essential to the production of works of art, 
and that a people which during a prolonged period 
has been habituated to such a mental attitude, which 
believes it good and right, and is, in fact, iz love with 
it, does, as an historic fact, produce an art corre- 
sponding within its mind and, conversely, the attitude 
of mind induced by a wide acceptance of merely 
temporal and local values is barren, and that as an 
historic fact a people which during a prolonged period 
has been habituated to such valuations does not 
produce anything of transcendant value (except in the 
case of rare individuals whose mentality is out of har- 
mony with their time, and whose work in consequence, 
however good, is necessarily eccentric and idiosyn- 
cratic), and produces no art at all having more than 
hedonist and sentimental quality. It is to be noticed, 
further, that in a religious period art, as such, is 
scarcely talked about at all. It is taken for granted 
as being simply ‘ the well doing of what needs doing.’ 
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There is no artist class strutting in conscious pride 
of its own superior gifts and occupations. ©n the 
contrary, it is assumed that every workman is an artist, 
and that everyone is capable of esthetic understanding 
and appreciation. It need not be said that to-day the 
situation is exactly reversed. Art is a great deal talked 
about, and the pride of the artist has become 
nauseating. It is taken for granted that nothing will 
be better done or made than is profitable to the contrac- 
tor or shop-keeper, that no workman is an artist, and 
that the sense of beauty is the exclusive possesion of 
acultured few. The situation is reversed because the 
present time is an irreligious time, and without belief 
in God or Gods. If we want art we must again get 
religion. But religion is not to be got for the sake of 
art, any more than for the sake of justice or mercy, 
but for the sake of God.” 


To determine the relation of man to God is the 
specific function of the Church as teacher. This rela- 
tion is defined in terms of faith and morals, and is 
not patient of dialectical expression in other terms. 
The relation of art to life is not explicitly defined by 
the Church, but is implicit in her teaching and explicit 
in her effects. 

Art is, by definition, concerned with the Beautiful. 
The Beautiful is, by definition, that which is intuitively 
known to have in itself and at once an order both good 
and right. The Beautiful is distinguished from the 
lovely as being an absolute quality, whereas loveliness 
is relative. Art is not, as such, concerned with the 
lovely. 

But the question ‘ what is the relation of art to 
life? ’ is, as may now be seen, in fact an improper one. 
For it implies that art is an activity or a thing existing 
as a means to life—z.e., life on earth, temporal life— 


15 Cf. Matt. vi, 33. 
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and the question is strictly analogous to and as impro- 
per as the question ‘ what is the relation of benevolence 
to life or of philosophy to life? ’ For, though it may be 
true that the existence of good works and of philosophy 
make life on earth more endurable, as also, we may, 
not too rashly, presume, does the existence of art, yet it 
would be fruitless as well as improper to conceive of 
either the love of one’s neighbour or the discovery of 
truth as being activities directed chiefly and of their 
nature to the promotion of terrestrial happiness. Such 
is, in fact, not their nature. Nor is it the nature of 
art. 

To make the question a proper one, the word life 
must be held to mean eternal life, the life of God, and 
the answer to the question, as implied in Catholic 
doctrine, is then as follows: The relation of art to life 
is a relation of love, for art is the sensible expression 
of man’s love of God as nature is the sensible expres- 
sion of God’s love of Himself. 

Eric GIL. 
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9 WivagaagLingae pen, like silk stockings, is a neces- 
4 Xsity to the poor and a luxury to the rich, and 
should form part of the equipment of every citizen, 
so that he may write to his newspapers, fill up his 
income tax and perform all the functions of good citi- 
zenship. It is as personal as a tooth brush and as 
indispensable ; and, with a tooth brush, forms a barrier 
to the onslaughts of Communism, and an eternal argu- 
ment against the persuasions of Communists. A man 
may be willing to share his pipes and a woman her 
hats, but neither man nor woman will ever lend tooth 
brush or fountain pen without emphasizing the loan as 
a deviation from the standards of Christian conduct. 

Nationalisation has given us post office nibs, Com- 
munism would give us post office fountain pens, and 
then God help us! 

A fountain pen is, if not a man’s birthright, at least 
a mark of his manhood or that with which he can make 
his mark. Millionaires have platinum and diamond 
studded bands, Chinese lacquer and new blue blood 
ink, the price of which would keep a suburb in vul- 
canite for a generation, and with these they make trusts 
and newspapers and all the horrors of civilisation. 

A fountain pen is a blessing to possess and a curse 
to acquire. We go to buy in some vast hall and are 
bewildered by shapes, sizes and colours. Sancta 
Simplicitas chooses a plain black shape, but it needs 
wisdom and understanding to decide between safety, 
self-filler, adjustable and all the other devices of man’s 
ingenuity. Then comes the choice of a nib, and 
without our Guardian Angels at our elbows we shall 
take a medium turn up when thick turn down is the 
only possible variety. 
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Testing nibs is a task which may well cause a man 
to shudder, for reticence makes us chary of committing 
words to paper, and a mere scribble is no proof of a 
nib’s adequacy. We might write our names were it 
not for the fact that a repetition of our signatures 
makes us feel fools, and that we do not wish to distri- 
bute our autographs to the world. The date is a 
fatuous combination, our addresses open the door to 
burglars or expose us to pitying scorn for an unfashion- 
able neighbourhood. Ah, men of the Middle Ages, 
you would not have been faced with our dilemma. If 
you had not exorcised a fountain pen as an invention 
of the devil and sanctified its barrel with holy water 
which would leave no stain, you would have penned a 
verse from the Psalms or a large Gloria letting creation 
know that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. But we are people of another world: we 
dare not commit praise of our God to writing, and the 
law of libel prevents our consigning our enemies to 
perdition, else we might scrawl burning phrases on 
small neat pads. We are indeed Laodiceans when it 
comes to testing our fountain pens in public. What 
do we write? No one knows, and no one will unless 
an eminent psycho-analyst is collecting each fallen 
leaf and scribbed page and from our forgotten scrawls 
is fitting us with complexes more horrible than we can 
conceive. You medieval men with your holy water 
were cleaner than we; and your Gloria was a safer 
writing since God, let us thank Him, is no psycho- 
analyst. 

VERA TELFER. 














THE RELIGION OF THE BOOK 


vn ‘ Reformation ’ was fundamentally a negative 
movement. It bound together any who had a 
grievance against the Church. The essential character 
of the revolt which found its leader in Luther was the 
refusal to accept the authority of Rome. In spite of 
many differences among themselves, this still unites the 
various sections of Protestantism enabling Evangelical 
Anglicans to co-operate with Modernists and Modern- 
ists to make common cause with those still adhering to 
old-fashioned views of Biblical inspiration. The wide 
variety of views represented among the signatories of 
the famous ‘ Call to Action ’ provoked by the militant 
tactics of ‘ Anglo-Catholics ’ bears powerful witness 
to this agreement in negation. But no movement can 
live on denials, and instinctively the ‘ Reformers ’ felt 
bound to find some substitute for the authority of the 
Church. It was profoundly characteristic of their age 
that they should have fallen back on the authority of 
the Bible. That age had seen the development of the 
printing press and a vast increase in the number of 
those who could read its productions. The mere pos- 
session of the sacred volume, together with the ability 
to spell it out, seemed to give the individual a new and 
higher status. It encouraged the belief that he was at 
the source of authority, and held in his hands the key 
to all wisdom and knowledge—a latch-key which en- 
abled him to dispense with paternal control in the 
vatter of his comings and goings. 

Chat the religion of the Book has failed is obvious 
to-day. Not only have the variety of interpretations 
put upon the teaching of the Bible made it a source of 
dis.:nion, but its authority as an infallible oracle is no 
longer accepted by the vast majority of Protestants in 
this country. This change is generally attributed to 
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the effects of biblical criticism and the advance of 
science, but there is another cause, less conscious in 
its operations though far more popular as regards the 
type over which it has exercised influence. I refer to 
the decline in the reverence formerly paid to the 
printed word. 

The reverence for printed matter felt in the fifteenth 
century was largely due, no doubt, to its democratic 
character. Because what were regarded as the sources 
of religious authority were now in the hands of all 
who could manage to beg, borrow or steal a Bible, 
those fortunate enough to procure copies looked upon 
themselves as equipped with all the essentials for 
forming their own judgment. The reader was flattered 
with a sense of his own importance, and returned the 
compliment by forming the highest possible opinion 
of the sufficiency as a guide of the Book. As every 
man tends to exalt the importance of any acquirement 
he has mastered, so those who had but lately learned 
to read could not be expected to form a lowly estimate 
of the privilege thus conferred. 

But there was also another aspect. Printed matter 
generally was sufficiently novel to be mysterious. The 
book was the voice of an unseen individual. Author- 
ship was a business which might almost be classed with 
that of the alchemist. There was a suspicion of magic 
about the whole thing. Moreover, the very fact that 
the contents of a volume had been scattered broadcast 
had its effect. The very publicity of its publication 
added to its importance. Instead of being a private 
communication it was addressed to the world at large, 
and what was thus meant for all must, it was uncon- 
sciously argued, be of supreme importance. The 
quantitative test affected the qualitative estimate. In 
addition to this, multiplication of the same publica- 
tion brought into existence a public, each member of 
which was occupied with the same ideas. The reader 
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saw his own mind reflected in the minds of those 
around him. Crowd psychology came into play and 
magnified the influence of the book. All these causes 
operated in giving prestige to the authority chosen to 
replace the Church. 

The hypnotism exerted by the printed word has 
lasted right down to our own day. The writer of 
editorials, however commonplace be his mental equip- 
ment, however narrow his experience, however lack- 
ing in intellectual training and discipline he himself 
may be, may still count on a considerable public will- 
ing to take his hastily-written article as the last word 
to be said on the subject. His anonymity, the editorial 
‘we,’ the magnitude of the circulation given to his 
words, the influence of reader on reader, and the inde- 
finable effect of print all contribute to this amazing 
phenomenon. 

But a reaction has set in. The prestige of the news- 
papers as sources of information and as guides in poli- 
tical opinion is waning. No educated person pretends 
to take them seriously, and it is all too evident that 
they do not take themselves seriously. Their succes- 
sive stunts entertain their readers in much the way 
that a street accident will draw a crowd. There is a 
certain loafing element in most of us which is willing 
to listen idly to anyone who can talk entertainingly, 
and it is this loafing self to which the press appeals. 
When it comes to a serious issue, at election times, 
for instance, the papers appear to have very little in- 
fluence. It is far less easy now than it used to be to 
discover a man’s politics from the paper he takes, 
though it may be easier to find out by that means at 
what stage of general culture he stands. The majority 
of people, as far as I have observed, take the paper 
they find most interesting and pay little heed to its 
political counsels. Even the news features are re- 
ceived with scepticism. The war played havoc with 
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the reputation of the Press for reliability in this re- 
spect and the propaganda motives then operative are 
still suspected to be at work under new forms. 

It is well known that advertisers and proprietors 
exercise a severe censorship on behalf of their finan- 
cials interests. Only a few days ago the present writer 
received a note from the editor of an important pro- 
vincial journal declaring that it had been found 
impossible to print a certain article dealing with a 
phase of colonial life because one of the directors was 
financially interested and had expressed a wish that 
no mention should be made of the matter. 

To a lesser extent the same decline in respect for 
the printed word applies to publications in book form. 
We do not take our history with quite the same child- 
like trust that we did at one time. As the newspapers 
have themselves brought about the loss of public con- 
fidence in their statements, so have the historians by 
exposing each other’s inaccuracies brought about a 
similar result. The demand for original sources is far 
greater than ever it was. Even the dogmatism of the 
scientist fails to carry conviction unless he can give 
more than his bare word for his assertions. “This uni- 
versal scepticism with regard to printed matter would 
have reacted on a religion which based itself on a book 
even if there had been no Higher Critics. It is in the 
air and no institution which has relied on the hypnotism 
of type can escape it. 

Another and totally different attack is that of the 
educationalists. It was the illiterate formerly who, 
after the manner of the fox gazing at grapes he could 
not reach, scoffed at ‘ book larnin’.’ But to-day the 
learned themselves have reinforced the contempt of 
the ignorant. From Froebel’s time to the present there 
has been a growing desire to replace the second-hand 
knowledge conveyed through the printed page by first- 
hand experience. Instead of studying natural history 
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in school, pupils are taken into the country that they 
may observe for themselves. The great figures of the 
past are impersonated and the events of their lives 
dramatically represented by boys and girls who for- 
merly would have been obliged to learn long lists of 
dates, or else the pupils are taken to the actual sites as- 
sociated with those events. Plastic models bring into 
play faculties never employed by the older methods of 
teaching. All this means getting back from what is 
written to that about which it is written. Education, 
which was once almost wholly a mental process, is now 
in part a physical process. The concrete object itself 
takes the place of, or at least subordinates to itself, 
the book or the teacher. Oral instruction becomes 
mere commentary on and explanation of phenomena 
observed by the pupil. 

It is only necessary to extend this principle to reli- 
gion to note how the same tendencies are manifesting 
themselves there. Reliance on the Book and on the 
preacher is obviously declining. Symbolism, if not 
sacramentalism (as that is understood among them), 
is increasingly prevalent among Nonconformist 
bodies. At the same time, there is a tendency in some 
quarters to follow the downward course of the printing 
art and to adopt as scripture suitable for public read- 
ing almost anything in type that happens to strike the 
minister. Miss Maude Royden frequently takes a 
newspaper article as a ‘ Lesson,’ reading it in place of 
the more usual biblical passage. This is the more 
curious since she has adopted a good deal of the sym- 
bolism associated with Christian worship. 

The success of the printing art is largely responsible 
for the growing disbelief in the infallibility of the 
printed word as such. The highly efficient presses 
used by our newspapers, so costly as to be available 
only to wealthly syndicates, have revolutionised 
journalism and proved powerful factors in bringing 
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the daily paper into contempt. That contempt has 
worked upwards into the publisher’s sphere. The 
very facility with which printed matter is turned out 
has destroyed its sacrosanct character. Will the same 
result follow the multiplication of means for popu- 
larising the spoken word ? 

The use of wireless telegraphy for broadcasting 
sermons has been hailed as giving an additional 
weapon to those who previously could influence only 
such as were within the buildings in which they 
preached. In some of these cases the sermon consti- 
tuted the chief attraction; and the question, therefore, 
obviously arises whether in these cases the increase of 
such methods will not seriously diminish their congre- 
gations and lead eventually to the disintegration of 
their public assemblies. It is impossible to assist at 
Mass by listening-in; the Catholic Church, therefore, 
is quite safe in adopting whatever scientific means it 
can for increasing the audiences able to listen to her 
preachers. But it is otherwise with those sects which 
have relied on the attraction of the sermon to bring 
their adherents together. 

It would be a strange thing if the efficacy of Pro- 
testantism’s two favourite weapons—the Book and the 
sermon—should be destroyed by the mechanical means 
taken to enlarge their usefulness. How often has it 
been prophesied that Catholicism would fail to survive 
a scientific age! When this has been said, it has gen- 
erally been theoretical science that the speaker has had 
in mind. The effect of practical science has been 
scarcely considered in this regard. But the results of 
mechanical devices are also a test. The outcome of 
their application to the religion which built its hopes 
on the printed and spoken word seems scarcely in 
doubt. 

STANLEY B. JAMEs. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE LAND 


ATHER Vincent McNabb’s The Church and the 
Land is a book to be read by all who are concerned 
and anxious about the pressing problem of unemploy- 
ment. But it would be a pity if our reading of this 
stirring book produced no effect except a vague feel- 
ing that something was wrong and an equally vague 
conviction that something ought to be done about it. 
It would be futile to read it as we might read Vergil’s 
Pastorals—to be thrilled and charmed by the vision 
of the sower casting his seed, the ploughman turning 
over his furrow or the harvester swinging his sickle. 
The flail song in threshing time and the joyous music 
of the churn when butter is a-making are fine glowing 
dreams and visions that must not be allowed to evapo- 
rate into airy nothings. Every chapter of this book 
should stimulate into action. Fr. Vincent McNabb 
describes his work as a bugle-call. Wherefore sound 
the bugle if there be none to answer the call? 

The gist of the book could be given somewhat as 
follows: There are at the present moment more than 
a million workers unemployed. They are being paid 
for being unemployed. At the same time there are 
millions of acres of good arable land lying untilled; 
and there are many more acres unworked than there 
are men out of work. 

The practical person will at once say, Yes, but the 
men who are employed are neither by temperament, 
training nor inclination the sort of people who would or 
could till the untilled fields even if it were possible 
for them to get at them. Let him who feels inclined 
to urge these uncomforting counsels of despair first of 
all read a little book entitled Unemployment: A 
Suggested Policy, by J. W. Scott (A. C. Black, Ltd.). 
Therein Professor Scott analyses the evil of unem- 
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ployment and his diagnosis on many points tallies with 
Father Vincent McNabb’s. 

In the nineteenth century the people began to leave 
the land and flock into the cities. England became 
the workshop of the world. Food-growing countries 
that had surplus stocks were willing to exchange with 
us their food products for our manufactured wares. 
All went well so long as England was the only shop. 
But now we are not the only shop. Our goods are no 
longer the cheapest and probably not the best. Any- 
how, we have not kept up our sales; our storehouses 
are full of excellent wares which are unfortunately not 
eatable, factories are idle and the unemployed are 
thronging the Labour Exchanges and being supported 
by the State. It seems then that Industrialism has 
miscarried. It has had all the wrong effect on our 
civilization. It was hailed as a blessing, but it has 
turned out to be a blight. 

Professor Scott puts forward a scheme for coping 
with this depressing state of affairs. He says that 
Homecrofting is the remedy. He does not claim to 
have invented either the word or the thing. Kropotkin 
knew all about it, and did much to make it known. 
But as a matter of fact, Adam and Eve must have been 
the first Homecrofters. The central idea of Home- 
crofting is that a man, instead of spending all his time 
making money, should spend at least some of it mak- 
ing food. Money is uncertain, and you can’t eat it; 
and it is good to have a steady supply of food when 
the supply of cash dwindles or entirely ceases. 

Professor Scott believes that a steady supply of food 
can be got from less than an acre of ground, and he 
suggests Homecroft Settlements around every indus- 
trial centre for industrial workers to dwell in. He is 
concerned to save industrialism and not.to destroy it; 
but one can only hope that the industrial workers who 
became Homecrofters would by degrees come to con- 
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centrate all their efforts in their land and shake off 
their interests in the factory. There are practical dif- 
ficulties to the working out of the plan in a large 
congested area such as London, where the millions of 
workers could not have easy access to the land; but 
that is no reason why the scheme should not be given 
a trial in places where it is possible. In fact, the 
scheme is actually at work in England, and it has met 
with success in India, the United States and Germany. 

‘ Homecrofting is the art of making your own food 
with your own hands, so that you do not need to buy 
it. The suggestion is, to take advantage of the short 
industrial hours. Aim at two shifts a day for the man; 
one shift at his industrial work, earning wages; and 
another shift, with his wife and children, in his gar- 
den, producing food.’ 

A wholesale exodus from the factories to the land 
is in the present state of things neither likely nor 
possible. Therefore, this plan of creating a transition 
stage, when the industrial worker is acquiring a taste 
for the land and shedding his taste for the factory, 
seems more likely to present a practical solution of 
the question, How are we to get back to the land? 

Reduced roughly to figures, the scheme would mean 
providing from £800 to £1,000, at the very most, for 
the cottage and the acre of land for each family; 
and this could be repaid within a reasonable span of 
years for about £1 a week; this is to say, for a few 
shillings over what a man already pays in weekly rent 
and with all his food to buy. 

The very barest outline of Professor Scott’s book 
has been given here. Those who are interested should 
get the book and read it. They will see that it is all 
on the lines of hope. The scheme is an attempt to 
find a way of escape from hunger. Give people the 
means of making their own food. Make them owners 
instead of wage-earners, and the unemployment prob- 
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lem has been solved. Here seems a sane way of work- 
ing out our economic salvation. The money spent on 
doles and coal subsidies might well be diverted into 
a constructive scheme of this kind, which provides 
houses and food for the people. If England was 
powerful enough to be able to organize every resource 
of wealth and man-power to prosecute for nearly five 
years the most colossal war in human history, is she 
not powerful and great enough to mobilise all her 
forces in more peaceful ways by giving those who love 
her the wherewithal to live? 
Tue Epitor. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Mrs. DeLany AT COURT AND AMONG THE Wits. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. 16/- net. (Stanley Paul, 1926.) 


We recollect a certain vivid page in Madame D’Arblay, of 
which Lord Macaulay has made liberal use in one of his best- 
known essays, where Mrs. Delany figures as the hostess of a 
stout gentleman with a star on his breast, and ‘ What? What? 
What?’ in his mouth. The skill of that unrivalled diarist has 
made us so familiar with the serene and dignified old lady whom 
George III thus delighted to honour, and whom Edmund Burke 
described to Dr. Johnson as ‘ the highest bred woman in the 
world,’ that we feel we hardly need the present portentously 
large volume of her Letters and its elaborate Introduction. 
Still, if there must be Biographies on a monumental scale, no 
one is more worthy of one than Mrs. Delany. Niece of Lord 
Lansdowne, the poet-statesman, pupil of Handel and Hogarth, 
friend of Swift, Reynolds, Mrs. Montagu, and Hannah More, 
she is interesting from her social surroundings. But also 
eminently so on her own account. ‘ For over half a century she 
moved,’ says Mr. Brimley Johnson, ‘ with serene propriety 
among the Best People ; graceful and gracious, sure of herself, a 
Personality whose friendship was an honour and an education.’ 
She was the Great Lady of her generation, perfect in tact and 
taste. Her position at Windsor was unique; she alone was not 
expected to remain standing in the royal presence, the King 
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himself would wait on her with a chair, Queen Charlotte loved 
to ‘drop in’ upon her, and the young princes and princesses 
drank tea at her little house; while she often had the privilege 
of joining the ‘ lovely family’ at their round table of an even- 
ing, sharing their books, work, pencils and paper, thus figuring 
in a delightful scene which (she would say) called ‘for an 
Addison’s pen, or a Vandyck’s pencil’ to do it justice, while 
in the next room the royal band played selections (from Handel) 
from eight till ten! 

Mrs. Delany, though sometimes included in the Bas Bleu 
céterie, was rather accomplished than learned. Her crayons, 
pastels, sepias, oils, and shell work were admired by all; her 
flower mosaics had an almost national reputation. Horace 
Walpole praised the truth and precision of her art, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds admired its harmony and brilliancy, while Sir Joseph 
Banks declared he could describe botanically without fear of error 
any plant whatsoever in Mrs. Delany’s imitations. As a letter- 
writer she cannot hope to vie with Walpole. Though she covers 
much of the same ground, depicts the same scenes, and deals 
with the same people, she is often stilted and (truth to tell) 
sometimes twaddling. She has not Lord Orford’s lightness of 
touch and airy grace, nor his almost divine gift of making the 
commonplace interesting. Yet her Letters, if we search for the 
gold hidden in the dross, contain much that is worthy of note. 
In those written from Ireland (she was then the wife of the 
Dean of Down) she gives us a remarkable picture of the Irish 
State Church of those days. Nowhere else have we met with a 
more realistic portrayal of its amazing anomalies—Archbishops 
and bishops rolling in wealth, wretched curates as neglectful as 
they were ill-paid, dignitaries who visited their cures two days 
in six years, half-ruined churches and cathedrals without organs 
or choirs, fine palaces and substantial rectories and Gargantuan 
feeding. The bills of fare were indeed amazing! The Letters 
give us almost as many of them as would one of Mr. Old- 
meadow’s novels. Dr. and Mrs. Delany one day provided a 
‘ quite ordinary ’ lunch for a few Bishops and their ‘ ladies,’ but 
it included salmon, beef, veal, rabbits, turkey, quails, leveret, 
and crab, with endless sweet-meats and confections. Nor were 
the laity behind the clergy, no private gentleman of £1,000 a 
year or less that did not give seven dishes at a course, with 
burgundy and champagne, and that twice a week or so. What 
horrors of rack-rents, tithe-extortion, and a down-trodden 
peasantry lay behind all this, and what a Nemesis lay ahead ! 


RosBert BRACEY. 
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Kinc HENRY THE FIFTH’s Poet Historicat. By W. F. P. 
Stockley, M.A., T.C.D. (Heath Cranton, Ltd., Fleet 
Lane, E.C. 7/6 net.) 


Perhaps the awkward title will not militate against the popu- 
larity of a valuable book as it would against that of a play or 
novel : besides, as the undergraduate said at Cambridge about 
Squish, what else could you call it? Professor Stockley has 
his reasons, too, for giving us this mouthful of a title, Spenser 
to Raleigh, and the thesis of the book, which is to the effect 
that Shakespeare aims at more than an ‘historie’ of his hero, 
making his play the analysis of the soul and conscience of a 
Catholic King, not an ideal monarch if you will, but a monarch 
with an ideal. To this ideal enter Imperial Federation, the 
Irish Question (!), Ethics of Invasion, Duty of a Soldier, and 
soon. Now, as it has been from time immemorial the besetting 
sin of the English to treat these thorny and delicate questions 
with a cheerful bluffness of assurance which is far from clarify- 
ing counsel, so it has been the solace of the Irish to emphasize 
the confusion which necessarily ensues. Our author would not 
be human did he refrain from this delight, yet he is still too 
hot about the wrongs of Ireland to extract its most authentic 
thrills. We need a Chesterton to evolve the paradox, which I 
believe to be the truth, that the Irish accuse England of every 
villainy except hypocrisy. For they know, shall we say, that 
the English are not wilfully hypocritical, nor deliberately complex 
as the Irish are themselves, but that their course runs from 
confusion of ideas to mismanagement of affairs, the which has 
to be covered up with half-truths or whole untruths. There is 
in the book much learned material supporting this thesis, though 
one has an impression that it mars the quality of an excellent 
contribution to Shakespeare discussion. Perhaps it is the 
manner of its presentment that jars. Anyhow, one wishes for 
Shaw’s much finer edge and surer hand on the anatomising of 
the eternal grievance. Besides, Shaw is so much better fun. 
Serious he means to be, but he does not know enough, not 
nearly so much as Professor Stockley, whose book is a mine 
of quotation, nay, a liberal education such as has been forcibly 
withheld from the English people and is even now denied them. 
Do we still prefer a John because he is King of England to an 
Innocent III because he is Pope of Rome? asks our author. 
‘ Rome the nurse of justice ’ is a pregnant phrase and bold, but 
the boldness is according to wisdom. Read Addington Symonds’ 
Introduction to the Study of Dante, and you will somewhat 
understand what it is that this book would (after having its 
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say on the wrongs of Ireland) lay to unhonoured and unbroken 
rest, the bee in the English bonnet about ‘ them bloody Popes.’ 
It is the present critic’s conviction that Shakespeare was from 
beginning to end a militant and intense Catholic, but this does 
not seem to be Professor Stockley’s notion. By so much, I 
think, does his book fail to be a veritable triumph. 
J.O’C. 

THe New TeEstaMENT. (Rheims, 1582). The Orchard Books, 

No. 7. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd. Cloth, 5/-; 

Leather, 7/6.) 

The New Testament, translated from the Latin by Gregory 
Martin, Professor of the English College just then housed at 
Rheims, was published at Rheims in 1582. A fourth edition 
was published at Rouen in 1633. That edition may be said to 
be the last, for the so-called ‘fifth edition,’ in which Dr. 
Challoner, not yet a Bishop, is believed to have had a hand, 
and which appeared in 1738, modified the original text in not a 
few places. Later, in 1749, Challoner published an edition of 
the New Testament in which he had changed Gregory Martin’s 
text to such an extent that the edition, in Cardinal Newman’s 
words, ‘almost amounted to a new translation.’ If we still 
speak of our English New Testament as the ‘ Rheims Version,’ 
it is little more than a courtesy title. 

The three hundred years which had elapsed since the last 
edition made a reprint of the true Rheims text very desirable, 
and Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., here gives us what was 
wanted, in an attractive form, as No. 7 of The Orchard Books. 
He reprints the text exactly as it stands in the first edition of 
1582, except that—happily—he uses modern spelling and punc- 
tuation. To have followed the original in two matters which 
were then left so much to chance would have been foolishly 
pedantic and a needless occasion of trouble to the modern reader. 
Sixteenth and seventeenth century spelling and punctuation were 
governed by no other law than the caprice of the compositor— 
and of the writer. Did not Dr. Johnson once observe that ‘ there 
had been great disputes about the spelling of Shakspear’s name ; 
at last it was thought it would be settled by looking at the 
original copy of his will; but, upon examining it, he was found 
to have written it himself no less than three different ways ’? 

Martin’s translation appeared with very numerous Annota- 
tions, contributed by Richard Bristow (+ 1581), who also acted 
as one of the revisers of Martin’s work. Of these Dom Hudle- 
ston omits almost entirely those of a controversial type, and of 
the rest retains only those which he conceives to be still of real 
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value to readers to-day. He prints fifty-nine in all. Why the 
interesting note on S. John ii, 4 (What is to me and to thee, 
woman ?) failed to find a place among so many, it is hard to 
understand ; it would seem to possess several titles to insertion. 
(I am presuming it is found in the edition of 1582. It is certainly 
in the second edition, printed at Antwerp in 1600, to which alone 
I have access at the moment.) 

In an introduction of twenty-four pages by the Editor the 
reader is given much useful information on the origin and history 
of the Rheims translation, on its merits and defects, etc., and 
also a short account of the man to whom we owe it, and whose 
name ought ever to be held in veneration by English Catholics. 
The work was assigned, on the title-page, to the English College 
at Rheims, but the actual translation was wholly the work of 
Gregory Martin, though he was assisted in the revision by 
Allen, Bristow and Reynolds. If we must recognise that 
Challoner’s sometimes improves on the true Rheims version, it 
is none the less true that Gregory Martin’s was a very great 
work indeed. Dom Roger Hudleston and the publishers deserve 
our gratitude for making it easily accessible in such an excellent 
edition. 


THE ELeMents oF Etuics. By Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 357. 7/6 net.) 

We are offered in this volume a simple but on the whole an 
adequate exposition of the fundamental notions of Christian 
Ethic, which will serve as a useful handbook for beginners. If 
it is sketchy, even somewhat superficial where it deals with other 
ethical systems, this is perhaps excusable in a work that aims 
at the condensation of so vast a subject within the limits of a 
handy textbook. It is matter of some surprise to us that any 
orthodox book on Ethics should pay so little apparent attention 
to Aristotle’s great works on the subject. Even in the very few 
places where the Greek philosopher is quoted, the references 
are, to say the least, somewhat inadequate. For example, on 
page 67 an alleged testimony of Aristotle is brought forward 
to substantiate a thesis with the succinct but hardly scholarly 
reference, ‘ Aristotle.’ Kant suffers the same fate on the same 
page. The author does not seem to show that interest in prim- 
ary sources which makes for the intellectual comfort of the 
student. We should prefer references to the Summa Theologica 
and the Summa Contra Gentiles rather than to the Aquinas 
Ethicus of Fr. Rickaby, S.J., or even to Hill’s The Catholic’s 
Ready Answer. We think the English translation of the Summa 
Theologica might have been referred to in the ‘ Suggested Read- 
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ings’ at the end of each chapter. Notwithstanding these some- 
what elementary shortcomings, the first part of the book on 
General Ethics presents a fairly adequate survey of the question 
of Ethics as a whole. We must bear in mind the author’s inten- 
tion as expressed in the foreword—namely, to strike a middle 
course between the work of reference and the highly specialized 
treatise. We feel that he has attained that object, and that the 
student, especially the beginner, will derive much help from The 
Elements of Ethics. W.A. 


Tue DirFicuLt COMMANDMENT. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (The 
Manresa Press. 1/6.) 

Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter of sex, 
whether they be hygienic, psychological or frankly Freudian, 
not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the professedly religious 
—or should we say pious ?—way of dealing with the difficulties 
involved is not always helpful to those who most need help. 
The special value of this book of Notes on Self-Control for 
Young Men is in its constructive aim. The author is dealing 
not merely with a list of prohibitions, but with a moral virtue ; 
and therefore he concerns himself with the positive building up 
of Character, which is nothing more than perfectly trained will. 
In these matters of self-control it is character that counts for 
everything in the long run. ‘ The Confessional does not create 
character.’ Grace is neither magic nor miracle. Grace will 
not act like a charm on sewage, but force a man to take a 
spade and drain it. Prayer will not take the place of effort. 
Fr. Martindale’s sane analysis of the psychology of temptation 
will prove of more help than stereotyped counsels of a pious 
kind, especially to those who find that pious recommendations 
do not work in the hour of need. 

This is the sanest and most wholesome book we have seen on 
this subject. B. 


ADVENTURES IN CATHOLICISM. By Richard Ellison. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 6/-.) 


This book records the experiences—before and since his con- 
version—of a convert of some ten years’ standing, the recorded 
experiences being concerned wholly with Catholicism. The 
writer is a convinced Catholic, and he has evidently considerable 
zeal; his book is designed mainly as a help to non-Catholics 
who are attracted to the Church. Many such are attracted, 
suggests the author, but only to be repelled again. They are 
repelled, not by the relatively small amount of Catholic doctrine 
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which is really de fide, but by the vast quantity of non-essential 
‘trimmings’ which zealots would impose, and by the antics of 
these zealots. He would warn the non-Catholic against accept- 
ing as the doctrine of the Church the statements of this or that 
priest about purgatory, the implications of this or that prayer 
to our Lady, the pronouncements of the Catholic Truth Society 
itself about Socialism. He would have him understand the 
liberty of the Church and the wide freedom which her children 
enjoy. The Church is a greater and better thing than would 
appear from much of her history, and she is only indifferently 
served by most of her exponents. The writer takes definitely 
the standpoint of a ‘ minimiser,’ yet is prepared to accept any 
and every defined doctrine. We have no doubt about his Catho- 
licism. He advocates, further, a ‘lesser Christianity,’ the 
practical religion of ordinary men, as opposed to any impossible 
ideal, although he has evidently a definitely mystical strain. 
The whole book is a somewhat novel essay in apologetic. 

With a good deal of what the author says we have consider- 
able sympathy. Perhaps he exaggerates the influence and 
importance of the exponents of Catholicism whom he castigates. 
The ordinary Catholic has his own way of dealing with this 
situation. He is a patient person, and he suffers fools gladly. 
He does not take very much notice of many things which irritate 
our author: he endures his hymns, his doctrinaires, his press 
with great philosophy. But Mr. Ellison is concerned more for 
the impression which these things make on the outsider, and 
we have no doubt that his diagnosis is mainly true. What is 
the remedy? He does not tell us, except in so far as he offers 
his book as a comprehensive antidote. 


A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM. By Algernon Cecil. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 7/6 net.) 


More adventures in Catholicism, but by a very different 
explorer. To pass from Mr. Ellison to Mr. Cecil is to pass 
from contention to peace, from questioning to comparative 
complacency, from divine discontent to assured serenity. To 
Mr. Ellison the Catholic world is out of joint, and he wields 
an indignant pen. Mr. Cecil, on the other hand, has little fault 
to find with his world, and his essays affect ‘sweetness and 
light.’ 

SThe essays are eight in number, beginning with a charming 
appreciation of that masterpiece the Imitatio Christi and ending 
with a remarkable sketch, Religio Historici, which is at once 
an interesting personal confession and a persuasive piece of 
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apologetic. Some have been printed already, in The Dublin 
Review, and elsewhere. These deserved reprinting, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Cecil for all. Though he styles himself a 
dreamer, he is neither vague nor inconclusive. He has a grace- 
ful manner, and his quiet sentences are fragrant with delicate 
allusiveness. The whole book reveals moderation and sanity 
of outlook. We recommend it as the balanced product of a 
cultivated student of religious history. J.M. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. THERESE DE L’ENFANT Jesus. According to 
her writings and the testimony of eye witnesses. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London. 3/- net.) 

This is an excellent translation of the best of all the books 
concerning St. Thérése. The extracts of which it is composed 
are taken either from the writings of the Saint, or from notes 
made by her novices or by her sister (Mére Agnés de Jésus) 
during the last months of her life. In a future edition the 
omission of a word on page 180 should be noted. ‘ Merit does 
consist in doing that which to us seems reasonable’ should, of 
course, read ‘ does not consist... .’ 

Further than this we cannot do better than quote from the 
preface, written by Cardinal Vico for the first edition, in which, 
after expressing his opinion that the publication of the book will 
do the greatest good, he thus refers to the Discourse pronounced 
by H.H. Pope Benedict XV on the occasion when the Servant 
of God was declared Venerable : ‘ The doctrinal amplitude of his 
Discourse shows plainly that the Supreme Head of the Church 
wished to bequeath as a spiritual legacy to all his children this 
way of evangelical childhood. No further testimony is needed 
to recommend it to the faithful.’ M.D. 


Tue Littte Brown Company. An anthology of Franciscan 
Poetry and Prose, gathered by Louis Vincent. With an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., 
M.A. (London: Martin Hopkinson and Co., Ltd. Cloth, 
5/- net; Limited large paper edition, 10/6 net.) 

Perhaps this charming little collection of prose and verse 
about St. Francis and things Franciscan is best reviewed in the 
compiler’s Foreword. To ‘a weighty and scholarly tome filled 
with gleanings from the rich field of the world’s Franciscan 
literature,’ he says, ‘I have preferred the smaller and more 
popular way, as that best suited my purpose. I have been less 
concerned with literary and poetic grace than finding the true 
expression of the Franciscan spirit. Nevertheless, I hope the 
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reader will agree that the quality is up to the level of the great 
theme ....’ The aim of the book is surely achieved. Names 
great in the world’s literature stand in the index beside those 
humbler and less known, but there is no rubbish. The claim by 
which the After-Strain from Francis Thompson’s Ode to the 
Setting Sun and Mrs. Parry Eden’s exquisite little poem Sorrow 
have found their way into a Franciscan anthology is so slight 
as to be almost undiscernible, but how glad we are that the 
compiler did not resist the temptation to admit them! 
M.B. 


Unitep Britain. By Susan Cunnington, M.A. Grip-fast His- 
tory Books, Vol. 5. (Pupil’s Edition, 2/9; Teacher’s Edi- 
tion, 4/-. Longmans, Green and Co., 1925.) 


In this volume, which treats of English History from the reign 
of James I down to the present day, the authoress reaches the 
same high standard as her predecessors. The difficulties of 
Catholics in the early part of this period are well put before 
the pupil, and, as the facts are given with accuracy and in an 
interesting manner, we can as strongly recommend this volume 
as the former ones. Particularly good are the exercises given 
in the teacher’s manual, and the illustrations are very fascinat- 
ing, as indeed they should be, in order to grip fast the child’s 
attention. W.G. 


Tue Lire oF MERE Maric EUGENIE MILLERET DE BrRou, Foun- 
dress of the Assumption Nuns. By Alice Lady Lovat. With 
a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop 
of Westminster. (London: Sands and Co. 16/- net.) 


We are told on the paper wrapper of this book that Mgr. 
Dupanloup, the great educationalist, used to say ‘ there is not 
another woman in France who understands education like Mére 
Marie Eugénie de Jésus.” Made a foundress almost in spite of 
herself in 1839, at the age of twenty-two, by her clear-sighted- 
ness and extraordinary maturity of judgment she succeeded in 
spite of all difficulties. 

Her aim was to reach especially the children of the educated 
classes, deprived of a Christian education through their parents’ 
prejudices against the existing form of convent school. She 
desired to give girls an education on an intellectual level with 
that of secular schools, but wholly permeated by the spirit of 
Christ and Catholic truth, and to train especially the will and 
judgment of each child. The greater freedom of relations with 
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the world which is implied in an uncloistered Order was to be 
counterbalanced by the saying of the Divine Office, strict 
poverty, and other monastic observances. 

Not less interesting than Mother Eugénie herself is the 
character of Mother Thérése Emmanuel (Catherine O’Neill), 
first novice-mistress, rich in mystical and sometimes miraculous 
graces. Pére d’Alzon, founder of the Assumptionist Fathers, 
and Mére Eugénie’s director, also plays an important part in the 
book. 

The biography is written in simple and interesting style. The 
long extracts from letters and Mére Eugénie’s private notes form 
a valuable part of it, and are exceptionally well translated, 
though there are grammatical slips here and there in the book. 
The photographic illustrations are excellent. M.B. 


A Pivcrim’s MIscELLANEA. By M. D. Stenson, Author of 
Shrines of Our Blessed Lady, etc. (Heath Cranton, Ltd., 
6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C., 1925. 5/- net.) 


In A Pilgrim’s Miscellanea the author describes with much 
accuracy and a Catholic’s true appreciation of saints and holy 
places many of the most interesting shrines of Christendom. 
Unfortunately, her style is too often reminiscent of guide books 
and school geographies to convey to the reader the atmosphere 
of what must have been a particularly delightful pilgrim tour. 
Her book will, nevertheless, have attained its object and her 
own faith be rewarded if, as we hope, those who read may be 
persuaded to follow in her footsteps and take up the pilgrim’s 
staff in their turn. 

M.M.T. 


Tue ArT OF COMMUNING wiTH Gop. By a Christian Brother. 
(M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 3/6 net.) 


This treatise is written primarily to counsel and instruct 
those who desire to enter upon or advance along the path of 
prayer. It is instructive, and should prove of value to many 
souls. The arrangement of the book is methodical, and sim- 
plicity is its note. The author quotes freely and aptly from 
Holy Scripture in substantiation of his statements. We should 
like to have remarked as great a familiarity with the accredited 
masters—the canonized saints—of the spiritual life as with 
contemporary writers on spirituality. In the quotation (p. 78) 
from the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Ila Ilae, Quest. 
Ixxxiii, art. 13, the second ‘ attention’ should read ‘ intention.’ 
This is important, and should be rectified in any subsequent 
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edition. The sentence ‘For this reason . ... he desires,” 
given as coming from St. Thomas, is not found in this context, 
and suggests a fault in method. Since the author rightly gives 
references to most of his quotations, it is strange that this is 
denied to other and as important ones. 

S.W.L. 


NATIONAL RESURRECTION. A PLEA FOR DISILLUSIONMENT. By 
Eustace Dudley, B.A.Oxon. Preface by Arthur Hungerford 
Pollen. (Longmans. 4/- net.) 

The author, moved by a book called Declension, written by 
some ‘ Gentleman with a Duster,’ pleads earnestly for the return 
of England to historic Christianity and the faith and morals of 
the Middle Ages. He points out, justly, that the individualism 
of the early nineteenth century, of the Victorian era, ‘ no longer 
holds sway. That basis for our national life has been knocked 
from under our feet for ever.” Father Dudley is satisfied that 
in the Middle Ages ‘ the main bulk of the people was prosperous 
and contented,’ but the evidence will hardly bear that out. The 
Jacquerie in France, our own Peasant Revolt in 1381, and the 
fact that conditions of villeinage pressed heavily in many places, 
suggest neither prosperity nor contentment. ‘ The purpose of 
this book’ (says its author) ‘has been to suggest the reason 
why, at least as regards our own country, no other basis for 
national resurgence can be found except that of the political and 
religious ideals of the Middle Ages.’ But these ‘ ideals’ cer- 
tainly included the existence of slavery ; to put it more exactly, 
serfdom and slavery were taken for granted throughout the 
Middle Ages. J.C. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


. THE PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC APOLOGETICS. From the Lec- 
tures of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., ‘De Revelatione 
per Ecclesiam Catholicam proposita.” Adapted and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. T. J. Walshe, M.A. (Sands and Co., 
15 King Street, London, W.C.2. 10/6.) 

2. SociaL IDEALS OF THE Mippie Aces (‘ Library of European 
Political Thought’). By the Very Rev. Fr. Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. (Ernest Benn : London.) 

3. THE Rise AND DECLINE oF SociALismM. By Joseph Clayton, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Messrs. Faber and Gwyer.) 

4. On THE Ways or Gop. From ‘ De Moribus Divinis’ attri- 

buted to St. Thomas Aquinas. By Bernard Delany, O.P. 

(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.) 
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LIFE OF THE VENERABLE PHILIP HOWARD, 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey 


By CECIL KERR. With 2 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL RESURRECTION 


A Plea for Disillusionment. ; 
By the Rev. FATHER EUSTACE DUDLEY, B.A. 
With a Preface by Arthur Hungerford Pollen. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 28. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 
‘ England is about to see huge changes, industrially and socially. Such 
books as this are simply invaluable as clearers of the air.’—Daily Dispatch. 


WILL MEN BE LIKE GODS? 


Humanitarianism or Human Happiness ? 

By the Rev. FATHER OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 

Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 28.3 Cloth, 3s. 6d. 











PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 


By G. H. JOYCE, S.J., M.A. Crown 8vo. 8S. 6d. net. 

‘ This book is a mine of good things for the philosopher, and indeed for 
the theologian. To the latter we commend a very lucid account of scientia 
media . . . A model in the art of philosophical exposition..—RicHarD Downey, 
D.D., in The Catholic Gazette. 


VIRGINIBUS CHRISTI 


Conferences for Nuns. 
By MOTHER ST. PAUL, Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart, 
Harborne Hall, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 


Other Works by Mother St. Paul 


Each Volume contains a Preface by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
SOCIETAS CHRISTI. An Eight Days’ Retreat. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
SPONSA CHRISTI. Meditations on the Religious Life. 
Crown 8vo. 3S. net. 
MATER CHRISTI. Meditations on Our Lady. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
ORTUS CHRISTI. Meditations for Advent. 
Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 
PASSIO CHRISTI. Meditations for Lent. 
Crown 8vo. 58. net. 
LUMEN CHRISTI. Meditations for Eastertide. 
Crown 8Svo. 5s. net. 
— CHRISTI. Meditations for Ascension-tide, Whitsun-tide, and Corpus 
hristi. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 


1806-1889 


By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER 
Benedictine Monk of Downside Abbey 


Two Volumes (x + 368, viii + 332 pages), with seventeen portraits 
and facsimile letter. 255. 


Of the contents, the following topics stand out: 


1. Ullathorne’s work in Australia, 1833-1840, especially the work 
among and for the convicts, and the share he took in bringing 
about the end of transportation ; in its obituary notice The Times 
said that the revelations he made on the working of the system 
** startled ’’ England. 


2. Ullathorne’s personal relations with Wiseman, Newman, and 
Manning run through the book from Chapter VI to the end. His 
ties with Newman, but also with Manning, were particularly close. 


3- Ullathorne’s part, a leading one, in the controversies of the 
English Catholics, alike among themselves and with antagonists 
outside. Of the latter Ullathorne engaged Lord John Russell on 
the ‘‘ papal aggression,’’ Newdegate on the convents, Littledale 
on the A.P.U.C., Pusey on the Eirenicon, Gladstone on his attack 
on the Vatican Council and its decrees. 


4. An unpublished Memoir by Dr. Rymer on Archbishop 
Errington. 


5. The story of the ‘‘ Association for Promoting Unity of Chris- 
tendom ’’; of the pre-Vatican controversies; and of the Council 
itself as Ullathorne tells it. 


6. The final chapter is a review and a summing up of the period 
1850-1890 for the English Catholics, with estimations of the prin- 
cipal actors and their actions, and the outcome of it all. 
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